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Ghe Outlook. 


Coming events cast their shadows before. The 
Democratic Convention met last week and nomi- 
nated Judge Rapallo for the Court of Appeals. 
This was the nominal object of the gathering; its 
‘Teal purpose was to heal the Democratic feud and 
re-unite the two factions of the Democratic party. 
This object was accomplished. Mr. Kelly was 
accepted as the leader of the Democratic party in 
the State, and Tammany Hall as the heart of its 
organization. Mr. Tilden may be regarded now 
as permanently oat of politics, and Mr. Kelly, 
‘the late bolter, as master of the situation. At 
least this is the result so far as a political conven- 
tion can accomplish it, and Mr. Kelly’s political 
mastery in this city there is none left to dispute. 
How far the rural Democratic voter, who a few 
years ago was enthusiastic for ‘‘Tilden and Re- 
form,” will allow himself to be transferred to 
Kelly and Tammany remains to be seen at the 
coming election. The average American, how- 
ever, admires successful pluck, and does not 
always carefully inquire how far it is guided by 
unselfish ambition and a scrupulous conscience, 
and Mr. Kelly’s pluck is unquestionable, whatever 
may be said of his ambition and his conscience. 
If New York State casts its vote for the Democratic 
party next month Mr. Kelly will be, for the time 
being, the most influential political magnate in 
the country. | 


The Republican National Committee are‘begin- 
hing in a modest way—too modest by far—the 
work of campaigning in the South. Two gentle- 
men from the North are speaking in Virginia and 
the Carolinas, and others are to follow; and we 
trust yet to see some of the leaders of the 
Republican party advocating Republican princi- 
ples in Richmond, Raleigh, Charleston and At- 


eprrons 
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lanta. Meantime, a witness to the duty of the 
Republican party in this matter has appeared in 
an unexpected quarter, in the person of Gen. 
Grant. We quote from his Ohio speech of last 
week : : 
I have been in some part of every State lately in rebellion 
within the last year. I was most hospitably received at 
every place where I stopped. My receptions were not by 
the Union class alone, but by all classes, without distinc- 
tion. I had a free talk with many who were against me 
in the war and who have been against the Republican 
party ever since. They were in all instances reasonable 
men, judged by what ‘they said. I believed then and be- 
lieve now that they sincerely want a break-up in this 
** Solid South ” political condition. They see that it is to 
their pecuniary interest as well as to their happiness that 
there should be harmony and confidence between all sec- 
tions. They want to break away from the slavery which 
binds them to a party name. They want a pretext that 
enough of them can unite upon to make it respectable. 
Once started, the Solid South will goas Ku-Kluxism did 
before, as is so admirably told by Judge Tourgee in his 
‘‘ Fool’s Errand.’’ When the break comes those who start 
it will be astonished to find how many of their friends 
have been in favor of it fora long time, and have only 
been waiting to see some one take the lead. ep Soe 


This testimony ought to carry weight with the 
most stalwart Republican. Many anti-Republicans 
sincerely want a break-up in the Solid South, and 
only wait for a pretext that enough of them can 
unite upon to make it respectable; and the 
Republican party refuses to give them that pretext. 
Once started, the Solid South will go; and -we do 
nothing to start it. Will the party leaders never 


learn that the place to strike the rattlesnake is his 


head, not his tail? State Rights is a mere rattle 


in the North; its head is in the South. 


The Presbyterian Alliance has finished its labors 
and gone home. It has done nothing; for it was 
a body engaged not to act but to think, and it 
has thought a great deal, and on a great variety of 
subjects, and with large latitude—considering that 
it was a Presbyterian Alliance—and to good pur- 
pose. The weight of members was decidedly con- 
servative; but in spite of the vigorous and much 
applauded eulogies of the traditions, and the oft- 
repeated declarations that creeds cannot be formed 
in the nineteenth century, having been perfected 


and petrified in the seventeenth, and the severe 


and sometimes hardly courteous assaults upon 
men who ventured to give expression to their 
sympathy with the questioning and the progressive 
spirit of the present age, and the implied and 
almost asserted denial that God has any further 
truth to break forth out of his Holy Word, or that 
his Spirit is ever with his Church to teach it all 
things and guide it into the way of all truth, or 
the impatience of those Presbyterian scribes who 


think it their privilege and duty to bring things 


new as well as old out of their treasure-house, the 
general effect of the Council has been to add 
impulse to the spirit of liberty within the Presby- 
terian churches, and to emphasize the right of 
private inquiry and the necessity of free discus- 
sion. The bare consideration of a resolution to 
admit Cumberland Presbyterians, who are, at 
best, but semi-Calvinistic, and to send fraternal 
greetings to the Methodists, who are anti-Calvin- 
istic; the bare suggestion that the Presbyterians 


could advantageously adopt elements of the 


Episcopal ritual in their worship; the mere fact 
that on a Presbyterian platform evolution was 
discussed as a debatable question by Presbyterian 
divines, and found advocates; and that verbal 
inspiration was impugned and put upon the de- 
fensive, and briefer and more comprehensive 
creeds were called for, and the old ones compelled 
to submit to scrutiny; and the Church was put on 


trial for trying men who brought to it new light, 
and urged to go forward to new fields of thought 
and discovery—all this was itself a triumph for 


free thought and catholic sympathy within -the 


church of Christ, and needed no resolution to 
embody or emphasize it. The results, so far as 
such a gathering can have definite results, are 
summarized by our own correspondent, him- 
self a not uninfluential member of the Alliance. 
They may be still more concisely summarized in the 
statement that every free discussion is a step in 
the march of Christ’s church towaid both Chris- 
tian truth and Christian liberty. 


The meetings of the American Board of Foreign 
Missions at Lowell this week will be awaited with 
great interest. In many respects the report of the 
Board for the past year will be a hopeful one. 
The donations of the year reached the aggregate 
of $347,423.83; $64,000 in excess of those of the 
previous year. The total receipts for the year 
amounted to $430,752.46; the expenditures of the 
year have been $445,074.93. The Otis bequest has 
been disposed of as follows: Central Africa, $3,- 
192.05; evangelistic work, $83,969; educational 
work, $95,626; during the past eighteen months 
the appropriations from this legacy have amount- 
ed to almost $350,000. The work of the Board 
assumes different phases from year to year; the 
questions which press upon it at present are not 
questions as to how missions shall be extended 
but rather as to how the independence and self- 
reliance of the native churches shall be devel- 
oped, and native effort called out and organized. 
The seed has been widely sown, and the Board 
must now settle upon the best methods of gather- 
ing the harvest. 7 


One of the most conservative associations in 
Eastern Massachusetts, the Suffolk West Associa- 
tion, led by its most conservative members, has 
just decided that a positive belief in the endlessness 
of future punishment is not absolutely necessary 
for admission to the ranks of Congregational min- 
isters, and practically takes the sensible ground 
that each case must be decided not according to 
abstract principles but according to its individual 
merits. The case is that of the Rev. L. I. Briggs, 
who had been prominent in the Universalist de- 
nomination but found himself ‘‘ too orthodox” to 
work comfortably or successfully in that denomi- 
nation. In fact, on all points save that of the 
endlessness of future punishment he was thor- 
oughly in sympathy with the Congreégationalists, 
and desired to work with them. Being a man of 
the highest Christian honor, he had no desire to 
smuggle bimself into the denomination under false 
colors, or by suppression of his real convictions, 
neither could he change his opinions for the sake 
of securing the end desired. He repaired to Boston, 
sought out a most thoroughly old-school clergyman 
—one who had known him in a neighboring Uni- 
versalist church—and laid his case candidly before 
him. On the question of future punishment he 
would be classed as agnostic, with a stronger lean- 
ing toward either conditional immortality or 
annihilation than toward endless punishment. 
He, however, claimed to have little interest, or 
ever to have had, in this question; desiring, as he 
put it, to preach a practical Christianity, to save 
souls from sin. He did not profess to be settled in 
his views on the point in question, but to hold his 
mind open to any light that might be given him. 
His high sense of honor, his thoroughly Christian 


spirit, his earnestness to work most efficiently for | 
souls and for the Master and his general agree- - 


ment on other doctrinal points won the confidence 
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of the clergyman whom he consulted, who brought 
him before the Association as a candidate for 
license. After a full hearing of the case, and free 
interchange of opinion and discussion, the Associ. 
ation decided, by a vote of fourteen to two, to 
grant a license. It should be added that the 
hope and expectation were expressed that in time 
he would be in full agreement with the Association 
on this point. Probably a more favorable case 
for the application of the principle that a positive 
belief in the endlessness of future punishment is 
not absolutely essential to admission to the minis- 
try in the Congregational churches could not be 
found, hardly even imagined. Certainly, an 
Association ‘the orthodoxy and sound judgment of 
whose members entitle it to greater confidence 
canvot be named. Individual merits having de- 
cided one case, we may confidently look for the 
application of the same principle in the future in 
the Congregational churches. 


It is probable that the present week will bring 
forth some actual result in Turkish affairs. France 
has made herself rather ridiculous in the eyes of 
Europe by realizing the nursery couplet, aus tae 
changed, 

*“‘ The King of France with forty thousand men 
Drew their swords and put them back again.”’ 
The Sultan having refused to yield before the 


’ dumb show of a silent navy, France has refused 


to open her port-holes and allow her guns to 
speak; and the Montenegrin Prince has very sen- 
sibly refused to attempt the storming of Dulcigno 
under cover of a fleet that is forbidden to fire a 
gun. Under these circumstances the Porte has 
been given till Monday, Oct. 4th, to decide what 
he will do, and Europe is waiting his answer at 
this writing. Meanwhile England is endeavoring 
to screw France’s courage up to the sticking point 
of combined action (thus far Europe has only com- 
bined to threaten); Germany has refused to act as 
an arbiter separately; the Austrian Government re- 
turns a non-committal answer tothe remoustrances 
of Hungary against war measures; and the indica- 
tions are that, in spite of the peace party in the 
Liberal ranks in England, the Gladstone Govern- 
ment will, in the end, send its fleet up the Dar- 
danelles alone, or in co-operation with Russia, if 
that is necessary to bring the Turk to accede to 
the demands made upon her. Meanwhile, it ap- 
pears to be tolerably certain, so far as anything 
future in European politics can be said to be cer- 
tain, that if the provisions of the Berlin treaty are 
not carried out in the cession of Dulcigno to Mon- 
a ani the enlargement of the Grecian 

boundary, it will not be carried out in the pro- 
vision made for leaving the Bulgarians south of the 
Balkans subject to the Porte, but they will be per- 
mitted to unite with their northern brethren in 
one Bulgarian kingdom, which would be the end 
of Turkey in Europe. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL ISSUE. 


N every generation, and underlying all polit- 

ical parties and problems, are great funda- 
mental issues which represent the historical de- 
velopment of the time. In the strife of active 
politics these profounder issues are often hidden, 
as are the deeper currents of the ocean beneath 
the turbulence of its waves. Inthe present po- 
litical campaign discussion ranges over a wide 
field of topics—finance, the tariff, nationa! im. 
provements, election laws and a hundred other 
subjects—but the difference between the Repub- 
lican and the Democratic parties lies; deeper than 
any of these, and involves the very nature and 
scope of our government. The fundamental ques- 
tion is not, What policy shall be carried out touch- 


ing administration? but, What conception of the 


power and office of the government itself shall be 
recognized as authoritative and impressed upon 
the future by that political education which par- 
ties unconsciously impart ? This underlying ques- 
tion concerns the whole future of the nation: 
Shall it have the right to grow, or shall it be im- 
prisoned within the comparatively narrow con- 
ception of national life which existed when the 
nation consisted of thirteen States, whose com- 
bined population was considerably less than that 
of the single State of New York to-day? 

A French publicist has declared that every per- 
fect civilization comprises three distinct stages: 


first, organization; second, the framing of organic 


or constitutional law; third, the ability to modify 
and develop that law to suit the exigencies of 
succeeding ages; and he instances the Chinese as 
an example of arrested civilization, because, hav- 
ing entered the second stage, and framed their 
form of government, they have adbered to it so 
rigidly as to make further development impossible. 
England, on the other hand, affords an illustrious 
example of a nation which to socia] organization 
and the framing of an organic law has added the 
power of constitutional growth. Her constitu- 
tion was in the germ in the political character 
and training of those roving bands who landed in 
Kent in 449; it advanced a stage at Runnymede 
in 1215; it took another forward step in the peti- 
tion of right in 1628; it registered a greater polit- 
ical enlargement in the act of settiement of 1701; 
and it indicated still further the growth of the 
English people in the reform bill of 1832. China 
adheres rigidly to the letter of her constitution 
and drops far behind in the race for influence and 
power; England provides for constitutional 
growth and maintains her supremacy from century 
to century. The underlying question in American 
politics to-day is whether her future shall be that 
of China or England, whether her constitution 
shall give direction to her progress or shall arrest it. 

The Democratic party claims to be the special 
custodian of the constitution; but it ignores the 
fact that the constitution of the United States, 
like every similar document, has both soul and 
body. Its soul is the political sentiment which 
inspired and the political principles which gov- 
erned its framers when they soughtto lay the foun- 
dations of a new nation; its body is that set of 
specific directions and regulations through which 
they endeavored to give that sentiment and prin- 
ciple practical expression. The Democratic party 
reveres the body but knows not the soul; it 
guards the tables of stone and disregards the 
writing upon them. The Republican party be- 
lieves the body was made for the soul; it accepts 
Paul’s aphorism: The letter killeth bat the 
spirit giveth life. It is the true constitu- 
tional party, and grew as naturally out of the 
conscience of the American people under the in- 
fluence and education of the spirit of the consti- 
tution as the seed springs from the soil when the 
rain falls and the sun shines in their season; the 
great leaders of the party who expressed its con- 
victions and gave direction to its early move- 
ments stood in the direct line of political descent 
frum the men who framed the constitution; the 
principles of universal liberty, of manhood as the 
basis of suffrage, and of nationalization, which 
are the watchwords of Republicanism, were not 
imported into American politics by the Repub- 
lican party, but are the natural growth of the seed 
sown in the constitution. If the nation had ad- 
hered rigidly to the letter of the constitution with- 
out apy reference to its purpose it would have 
been powerless in the supreme crisis of its history, 
when the Democratic party helplessly folded its 
arms because the constitution made no specific 
provision for its own preservation. So far from 
controlling and holding a great nation under its 
authority, it would have been nothing more than a 
useless piece of paper had not the Republican 
party, careful rather of its spirit than letter, ar- 
rayed itself for the national defense; and by use 
of the power which lay logically back of it the 
constitution preserved the nation. 

Every constitution must contain the possibility 
of growth; without this it becomes a fetter on 
national development. It is impossible for any 
set of statesmen, however wise or disinterested, to 
so express and apply political principles as to pro- 
vide for the growth and the vicissitudes of a great 
national history. No man lifts himself wholly 
above the errors of his own time; no man stands 
high enough to overlook all the mists of ignorance 
and passion that fill the atmosphere of his day; 
and therefore it is that men are never able to lay 
down rules which shall provide for every possible 
future contingency, but are only able to make 
their lives consistent and strong by accepting 
principle rather than precept as a guide. The 
party, in Church or State, that adopts the specific 
precepts of its men of old time as a final authority 
is the party of traditionalism, and its domination 
in politics or religion is an end to all progressive 
development. 

The political education which by far the largest 


and most influential body of American citizens 
have received from the constitution has devel- 
oped the conception of a nation as opposed to the 
supremacy of the States; a nation, and not an 
aggregation of petty provinces, is the outcome of 
the century of our political life. This idea in- 
closes those unmeasured possibilities of greatness 
and power for noble uses which will be our herit- 
age if we are wise enough to perceive the condi- 
tions of our national Jife. It cannot be wrought 
into organic law; it can be made dominant only 
through that political education which the con- 
tinuance of Republican principles in the nation, 
if not of the Republican party in the peepenire- 
tion, can alone insure. 


THE EPISCOPAL GENERAL CON VEN. 


TION. 


HE General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church commences its Triennial 


Session this week in the city of N ew York. This . 


will natural- 
erely to the 
to the whole 


assembly and the business in whic 
ly be engaged are of interest not 
members of that communion\ b 
Christian commupity. 

The Convention is composed of two houses, one 
consisting of the bishops of the church, sitting by 
themselves in private session, and the other the 
House of Clerical and Lay Deputies. The House 
of Deputies consists of the representatives of the 
various dioceses, each diocese being entitled to 
four clerical and four lay deputies. These depu- 
ties are chosen by the various diocesan conven- 
tions. Asthere are now forty-eight dioceses the 
House of Clerical and Lay Deputies may consist 
of three hundred and eighty-four members. The 
concurrent action of the two houses is necessary 
in order to carry legislation. 

The question at once arises, What can a body 
thus constituted, representing a large, prosperous 
and influential church, be expected to accomplish 
for the kingdom of Christ? 

In the first place, the organization of various 


agencies for Christian work has already been ac- 


complished by previous conventions. The mis- 


ésionary work of the church in the various dioceses 


of the country, among the blacks at the South, 
among the Indians and in foreign lands has al- 
ready been provided for by appropriate legisla- 
tion and is in successful operation. The subject 
of Christian education so far as it can be practi- 
cally treated by such a body has already taken 
form in the establishment of a -General Theolog- 
ical Seminary. Practical philanthropy has been 
provided with methods of operation and an effect- 
ive impulse has been given by the influence, from 
time to time, of General Conventions upon great 
benevolent enterprises. Among the valuable re- 
sults which have been accomplished by the Con- 
vention, and which without it might have been 


impossible, was the re-union of the separated por- _ 


tions of the church, which had been divided by 
the late war. 

It would not be reasonable, therefore, to expect 
any very conspicuous action in the organization 
of even the most important Christian agencies, for 
the simple reason that such organization is al- 
ready accomplished. 
more or less of legislation providing for various 
minor modifications of the present system, and 
for various details of administration by which 
already existing work may be —— or more 
effectively carried on. 

One subject which is regarded as of very great 
importance by the members of the Episcopal 
Church is the provision which is to be made for 
representation in convention, in view of the rapid 
increase in the number of dioceses. The number 


of clerical and lay deputies is already so large as . 


to constitute an unwieldy house. What can be 
done when the dioceses number a hundred, which 
will ere long be the case? In connection wi'h this 
rapid increase of dioceses attention is more and 
more drawn to the inequality of the present basis 
of representation. A diocese like that of Florida’ 
has, under the constitution, the same number 


| of deputies in convention as the diocese of New 


York. -It is proposed by some, and the proposi- 
tion will naturally come before the General Con- 
vention, to divide the Church into provinces, 
adopting the principal features of what is known 


.as the provincial.system. But it is objected to 
this that while parishes and dioceses correspond for | 


‘There will naturally be — 
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the most part to civil divisions of the country 
there are no territorial distributions to which the 
provinces of the Church could correspond. Such 
a division would doubtless remedy the present 
difficulty of numbers in the General Convention. 
Most of the legislation necessary could be accom- 
plished in provincial synods, and the synods sould 
be represented in a national convention meeting 
once, say, inten years. But on the other hand the 
existence of provinces, besides belonging to an 
imperial system of government and involving 
- official distinctions foreign to American taste and 
feeling, would be likely to foster sectional preju- 
dices and impair the common interest and har- 
mony which the present organization secures. 
While the field of desirable legislation is thus 
necessarily limited, the General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church exercises a large in- 
fluence by the spirit which prevails in its delibera- 
tions. The House of Bishops, meeting, as it does, 
in private, exercises this influence only through the 
Pastoral Letter which it is accustomed to issue at 
the close of the session. But it soon becomes 
apparent in each convention what its prevailing 
spirit is to be and what the character of the ia- 
fluence it will have throughout the church. There 
is scarcely any subject of importance in regard to 
the cause of Christ which is not likely to be 
touched upon in the discussions which arise 
among the clerical and lay deputies, There 
will be no little significance in the prevailing 
spirit with which this body treats the great 
- ques‘ions which are now agitating the Chris- 
tian world. The community will be glad to 
know what such a body thinks as to the true as- 
pect in which Christianity is to be presented in 
this age to the world; as to the probable effect of 
scientific culture and advancing knowledge upon 
dogma; as to the possibility of permanent moral- 
ity without religion; as to the relations of the 
church to pauperism and crime; as to the more 
perfect organization of Christian ideas and insti- 
tutions in our land. ; 

It has been a rather remarkable fact that 
the most liberal ideas and measures have 
often emanated from the House of Bishops and 
have failed to secure the concurrence of the 
House of Clerical and Lay Deputies. A conspicu- 
ous instance of this occurred in the Convention 
of 1792, when the following action was adopted 
by the Bishops but was not approved by the other 
House: 

‘‘The Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America, ever bearing in mind 
the sacred obligation which attends all the fol- 
lowers of Christ to avoid divisions among them- 
selves, and anxious to promote that union for 
which our Lord and Ssviour so earnestly prayed, 
do hereby declare to the Christian world that, un- 
influenced by any other consideration than that of 
duty as Christians and an earnest desire for the 
prosperity of pure Christianity and the further- 
ance of our holy religion, they are ready and will- 
ing to unite and form one body with any religious 
society which shall be influenced by the same 
catholic spirit. And in order that this Christian 
end may be the more easily effected, they further 
declare that all things in which the great essentials 
of Christianity and the characteristic principles of 
their church are not concerned they are willing to 
leave to future discussion, being ready to alter or 
modify those points which, in the opinion of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, are subject to human 
alteration.” 


PENSIONS FOR PASTORS. 


VERY army ought to provide for pensioning 

its old soldiers and retiring its old officers 
on half pay when the days of active service are 
over. Every army but the Christian army does. 
We should be glad to have some of our readers 
tell the rest what their own denomination does 
for the support of aged and infirm clergymen. 
In this State the Congregationalists are doing a 
little something. They have organized a society, 
have collected something of a fund, and are mak- 
ing small appropriations; but the fund is very 
smal] and the appropriations consequently wholly 
inadequate. Every denomination ought to have 
a fund such as would provide adequately for those 
who have worn themselves out in its service; not 
an uncertain treasury, that ebbs and flows, out 


live on” and give him that. 


of which a little charity can be doled only in case 


of extreme necessity. This is better than nothing; 
it is a step in the right direction; but there are 
a great many steps to be taken before the end of 
the journey will be reached. 

There are very few clergymen in this country 
that have more than a bare living salary. There 
are many that have not even that. Their pro- 
fessional expenses are large; they must dress well; 
live in the center of their parishes; keep house; 
maintain a fresh and constantly increasing libra- 
ry. There are very few that can do this, and 
give their children a good education, and lay by 
‘any money for old age. The way of the average 
parish is to estimate how much the minister can 
When old age 
comes in and the fire of his youth is departed 
and new blood and new brains are needed, he 
has no resource to fall back upon. His brother 
lawyer or doctor or merchant has been able to lay 
up a little against the dark and rainy day; he has 
been unable. He cannot dig, to beg he is 
ashamed. If he attempts to forecast and prepare 
for the future the parish is aghast at the minister 
who is ‘‘ getting rich.” Virtue in a layman is 
greed in a minister. He who provides not for his 
own household is worse than an infidel, unless he 
is a clergyman. 

There are two reasons which operate to keep 
some of the very best men in our churches out of 
the pulpit. One is the censorship of self-consti- 
tuted critics and committees; the best men will 
be free. The other is the prospect of a struggle 
with a narrow income through life and a facing of 
poverty in old age. Roth troubles are exagger- 
ated by fear. The -minister can be free if he is 
brave; and only the brave are ever or anywhere 
free; and if ministers are never rich they are 
seldom reduced to pauperism. Nevertheless 
our churches could do nothing more sure to 
attract to the pulpit the best young life of the 
church than, first, to maintain their ‘‘liberty of 
prophesying,” and, second, to provide some ade- 
quate and sure provision for such as become worn 
out in the service of the ministry. 


NOTES. 


The Christian Union of this week contains the third 
and final article of Bishop Huntington’s series on 
Eternal Life in Christ; an entertaining sketch by the 
Rev. Mr. Rand on the old time church music in this 
country; a brief paper discussing the unfortunate re- 
lation between journalism and drink; the closing 
chapter of the remarkable temperance movement in 
‘* Huckleberry Cut”; a second.letter from our corre- 
spondent at the Presbyterian Council, anda sketch of 
Mr. Reveillaud, by oneof his co-workers, apropos to 
his arrival in this country. 


The death roll of the past week indicates the namés 
of two men both of whom were prominent, active and 
influential in American church life twenty-five years 
age, though latterly so removed from active par- 
ticipation in all public affairs as to be almost un- 
known tothe present generation. There are still nota 
few living who can remember when Dr. Samuel H. 
Cox was one of the most popular preachers in Brook- 
lyn; when under his ministry the Henry Street Church 
was built, and for the whole period of his pastorate 
filled with an attentive and enthusiastic congregation; 
and there are some men still living who can even re- 
member when he was mobbed for his abolitionism—a 
sin for which he made abundant atonement by his 
subsequent extreme conservatism on the slavery 
question. In him were combined a careful scholar- 
ship, a vigorous intellect, and an ardent and some- 
times partisan enthusiasm, which latter quality 
sometimes affected theeven balance of his judgment. 
Dr. William A. Hallock, Secretary of the American 
Tract Society for a quarter of a century and one of 
its founders, was a man of rare executive ability; like 
all men possessing that talent, a man of unyielding 
will and sometimes dogmatically self-assertive. But 
he had a rare power of foresight, perceived the possi- 
bility of creating such a publishing house as the Tract 
Society, and in its organization and administration 
evinced rare skill in managing men. Like all fathers 
of great organizations, he came to regard the Society 
which was his child with greater reverence than the 
cause it was really formed to serve, and in the anti- 
slavery conflicts kept the Society from exerting any 
influence in the issue on behalf of humanity. But his 
disinterested devotion to the work to which in his 
youth he devoted his life no one who knew him ever 
doubted. His best monument is the Society which he 
organized and which he did so much to make a liter- 
ary and religious power during the quarter century 
of his administration. 


' No intelligent stranger walking through Central 
Park could fail to gain an impression of the thor- 
oughly cosmopolitan character of New York from 


the statues and other memorials of great men which 
are rapidly multiplying there. Almost every nation 
has its literary representative. The latest addition to 
this pantheon was made on Saturday last, when a 
statue of Burns was unveiled in the presence of an 
enthusiastic throng of Scotchmen and a symputhetic 
audience of Americans. The statue is located opposite 
that of Scott and represents the poet in a sitting puos- 
ture in the act of writing, the face upturned as if 
waiting the touch of inspiration. Mr. Curtis deliv- 
ered the oration, which was sympathetic in treatment 
and abounded in touches of exquisite beauty, and 
which created genuine entbusiasm among the Scotch- 
men present. No better site could have been chosen 
than this, which places the poet of the people in the 
people’s pleasure ground. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art will be closed 
from the 6th to the 16th inclusive, io make prepara- 
tions for the second Loan Exhibition of Paintings. 
This exhibition will have a special interest, because it 
will include the memorial collection of S. R. Gifford, 
which will be kept together for six months and will 
afford al! lovers of art an excellent opportunity of 
studying Mr. Gifford’s work as a whole. No better 
memorial can be made for any man than the massing 
of his workin such awaythat itecanbe comprehen- 
sively understood and judged. 


The report, if true, that the Rev. Stopford Brooke is 
about to leave the Church of England and join the 
Unitarian communion is important. Mr. Brooke is 
one of the foremost men of what is known as the 
Broad Chureh School of English theologians, a man 
of great ability and influence but whose literary 
tastes are so pronounced as to somewhat overshadow 
in the popular thought his religious convictions. 


By the death of Calvin Goddard Child, United 
States District Attorney for Connecticut, that State 
loses one of its most distinguished citizens. A lawyer 
of fine talent, a scrupulously upright and honorable 
man, a genial and charming gentleman, Mr. Child 
had made a place for himself in the regard of a wide 
circle of friends which will not be soon nor easily 
filled. 


Two editorial changes are reported in the religious 
press: Charles G. Ames retires from the editorial 
management of the ‘‘ Christian Register,” one of the 
best edited of the religious journals, and the ‘“Re- 
ligious Telescope,” of Dayton, Ohio, changes its form 
from the folio to the octavo, and makes a much better 
appearance in its new dress. 


THE PAN-PRESBYTERIAN COUNOIL, 
SECOND LETTER. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


T seems possible, now that the Council nears its 
final sessions, to estimate its practical value- 
Conventions and such gatherings are important in just 
so far as they enter upon great thoughts and express 
bravely and clearly the views of earnest men. No one 
can doubt the ability represented here nor the earnest- 
ness. All that is open to inquiry is the actual result 
upon the Christian world. Some phases of this result 
are apparent already. Others may come afterward. 
Let it be enough now that we can certainly say some 
things, thoi. gh some other things be left unsaid. 

A friend of mine said to me that Presbyterianism 
was ‘‘hard on the hair.” Ithink so myself, for the 
gray heads and the bald heads have it mainly their own 
way. John Calvin has also perpetuated in the for. 
eign delegates his full long beard, and I suppose the in- 
toning of some of the brethren dates back to the Ma- 
soretic points and the chanting of the synagogue. I 
even anticipated that Dr. Wilson, of Alleghany, would 
not be satisfied to check his Presbyterianism at the 
jure divino limit of Mount Sinai. It looked as though 
he could carry the applause of the house if he had 
dated back to Noah, a ‘‘ preacher of righteousness,”’ 
settled over that very unstable parish called the ark, 
and with Shem, Ham and Japhet as ruling elders! 

For it is, most unmistakably, a Presbyterian gather-— 
ing. It has iterated and reiterated an idea which may 
as well be reduced toa formula at once; that a minister 
of this faith and order has liberty to attempt any 
| change in its creed and confessign by regular siege and 
approaches, but that he must take his hat and go where 
he belongs if he is disloyal to it otherwise. There 
is a strong sense of liberty here, but no love of 
license. And the Americans, curiously, are the most 
orthodox. One draws his breath short until any dele- 
gate from Scotland has spoken long enough to purge 
himself from heresy. But this spread of liberality in 
the mother country of Presbyterianism has its effect 
for good when we find a man like Dr. Cairns rendered 
by it most beautifully human as well as most thor- 
oughly conservative. To my mind that old white- 
headed lion gave voice to as splendid a piece of theo- 
logical rhetoric as this council has heard. Passages 
of it were extremely symmetrical and fine; and its 
whole statement of the doctrine of ‘‘ vicarious atone. 
ment ” was of that reconciling, lovable nature which 


| 


fitted admirably with the style of the man himself. 
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Dr. A. A. Hodge was, on the contrary, a disappoint- 
ment in voice and manner. His essay, analytic and 
close as it was, nevertheless was the work of a scholar 
for scholars; to be read rather than heard. Rigidly 
and severely logical, it lacked the breadth and scope 
of the-previous paper. It was in his hands a doctrine 
(to quote Dr. Cairns’s own phrase) ‘like a drawing 
without color”—commanding the approval but not 
securing the affection. In this instance alone did the 
foreign delegates surpass or even equal the elocution, 
the thought or the rhetoric of our own home-born 
men. None of their speakers—however it may be with 
them abroad—have reached these audiences like Hitch- 
cock, De Witt, Humphrey, Wilson, Judge Drake, 
Arthur Mitchell, Cuyler, Ganse or Herrick Johnson. 
A few cases have been almost painful from the diffi- 
culty of the speaker in making himself heard. But if 
every foreign-born delegate was like Dr. Alexander 
McLeod of Birkenhead (opposite Liverpool) there 
could be no word except the most unqualified praise. 
He is no relation of Norman Macleod, but his little 
paper on the ‘‘ Children’s Part in Worship ” was kin- 
dred in spirit and a perfect poem in expression. His 
voice and style befitted his language, and I can only 
say that The Christian Union should have him soon 
among its preachers for the little ones.* 

All these papers, in point of fact, show a peculiar 
loyalty to Scripture. They recognize the current of 
modern thought; they even lean towards it ; and men 
like Principal Grant, Prof. Flint, and Dr. Hutton, of 
Paisley, are notable examples of a generosity which 
aroused the adverse criticism of the Council. Indeed, 
this is a conglomerate body which has its only author- 
ity on the side of moralinfluence. if it tries to ‘‘ en- 
join” or ‘‘ instruct” it will have no success. And this 
has been felt in the case of the Cumberland Presbyte- 
rian delegation. They have been kept dancing attend- 
ance on the technical ground that their part of the 
denomination has not accepted the doctrinal basis of 
the Alliance. Indeed it is hard to adopt that, or any- 
thing else, while there is no authorized consensus of 
the creed-statements represented here. Whether this 
consensus will be prepared is undetermined. A com- 
mittee, embracing men of the most extreme and oppo- 
site views on both sides of the sea, has been appointed 
to look into the ‘‘ desirability ” of this consensus. If 
it should declare for it the stride would be immense in 
the direction of Christian union in religious belief. 
And the step would be made secure if this same com- 
mittee would then at once prepare this consensus of 
the creeds of Presbyterian Christendom and submit it 
tentatively with their report. 

I have watched carefully the trend of opinion here 
as expressed upon this vital point. There is a strong 
sense of the value of simplicity and briefness—espe- 
cially for laymen—in all creed statements. But there 
appears to be no disposition to relax very much in the 
direction of the ministry and eldership. The Rev. 
Thomas Nelson of New Hebrides asking for such a 
consensus and talking about cannibals requiring a very 
short creed was resisted by Dr. Murkland of Baltimore. 
Mr. Macrae, of St. John’s, N. B., the head of the Can- 
ada delegation, pleaded in the same line and was op- 
posed by red-faced, uproarious Dr. Burns, of Halifax, 
with his hand in his vest pocket, who wanted things 
to stay just precisely as they were. Dr. Calderwood 
perhaps enunciated the sentiment of the Council best 
when he spoke of the outlook in the direction of unifi- 
cation of creeds to be the business of the separate 
churches composing the Council. And Dr. Reid, of 
Toronto, uttered a note of warning against the second 
meeting of this body undertaking to make radical 
changes ofany kind. The debate under this head was 
finally, after a great deal that was spicy and spirited, 
run into the appointment of Dr. Schaff’s committee, as 


I said above. 
Two evenings have been worthy of report as being 


influential; Tuesday of the present week on Sunday- 
schools, ond Wednesday for its combination of the 
Sabbath (by Dr. Gregg and Dr. Ganze), Temperance, 
(by Hon. Wm. E. Dodge), and Christian Amusements 
(by Dr. Cuyler). These papers were all admirable, 
and even eloquent, and moved the audience filling the 
Academy of Music to frequent applause. No one can 
complain of the sympathy ofthe people in any of these 
meetings. Though they have been asked to sing a 
modernized version of Ronse and to dispense with 
cabinet organs and such like vanities they have done 
everything heartily. I fancy that the entertainment 
and management committees have also done their full 
duty, if appearances prove the case. 

AsIlook around I see well-known faces from all 
parts of the land. There has been a regular gathering 
of the clans, and I have no doubt that the sincere 
piety and absence of all cant or sham in this assem- 


* The Christian Union would give him a most cordial wei- 
come to its children’s pulpit; meanwhile it has anticipated 
its correspondent’s suggestion and secured Dr. McLeod's 
admirable paper for publication in its next issue.—Ebs. 
CHRISTIAN UNION. 


blage will do much for genuine religion in the United 
States. Perhaps, since your correspondent came 
down from the siege of Derry and the battle of the 
Boyne, I may have personally enjoyed the frequent 
anti-Romanism of the council. Perhaps I may have 
felt awarm enthusiasm towards a body of men who 
are not so handsome as they are strong and individual. 
But The Christian Union, I know, will pardon me if I 
say that I am agreeably disappointed, not merely at 
the unobnoxious way in which Presbyterianism has 
been advocated but at the calm, thorough, nineteenth 
century style of facing great questions. The pro- 
gramme committee have shirked no timely topic, 
‘¢Future Retribution ” included, and upon all ofthem 
the utterances have been absolutely fearless, entirely 
Scriptural, and devoid of such special pleading as is 
too often seen. If Dr. Schaff has this credit to his 
account let us give him all the praise. The scope and 
grasp of these subjects have been made more than 
laudable. 

_ Of course we have had a good deal of food for 
amusement and interest. When Dr. Main followed 


the English fashion and, as presiding officer, suffered a 


whole string of motions to come in, there was the 
funniest mix your correspondent ever saw. The dear 
Moderator stretched unavailing hands and uttered 
plaintive appeals—he couldn’t, he said, remember all the 
motions! At last Dr. Sloan, of Alleghany, brought 
order out of chaos by explaining the simpler American 
system, of one trunk-motion with its amendments and 
substitutes. And at length the troubled waters were 
allayed. 

So, too, Narayan Sheshadri’s turban was a matter of 
much gossip. There are ten yards of it, and it is 
dreadfully hard to keep it clean. And he carries a 
trunk half full of turban wherever he goes. I could 
give you two or three otherQueer things—none of them 
much odder, though, than thé performances of the 
Canada men, who always carry an umbrella to the plat- 
form and always get excited and brandish it; or the. 
strange attitude of Dr. Hutton, who holds his stove- 
pipe hat between his hands, like a muff, as he speaks; 
or the peculiar Nemesis style of Dr. Prime, who hovers 
over the head of the Moderator as the speaker’s time 
is ending and who comes down on both of them like 
Dr. Guillotin’s tender invention. In short, we have 
been amused often and instructed invariably. 

We are now ready for the last part of the feast. We 
have heard admirable reports and papers on missions. 
We shall hear of “ Revivals of Religion” from Dr. 
E. F. Hatfield; of ‘‘The Ministry and its Training” 
from Dr. Herrick Johnson and Dr. J. Marshall Lang 
(Dr. Norman Macleod’s successor) ; and, finally, of 
** Systematic Beneficence” from Dr. Hiram C. Hayden, 
the newly chosen Secretary of Foreign Missions. It 
has certainly been the keeping of good wine until the 
end of the feast. 


EUGENE REVEILLAUD. 
AN INTRODUCTION. 
By Wm. W. NEWELL, JR. 


LL great movements focalize themselves about 
their leaders. The attention of the Protestant 
world, now turning with deepest interest to the refor- 
mation in France, finds itself attracted to the person 
and work of Mr. Réveillaud, and, as he has just arrived 
upon our shores, the readers-of The Christian Union 
will be glad of an acquaintance with him. 

He is still a young man, of medium stature, a full 
habit, a large head that shows capacity and habit 
of thought, a most genial companion, a valuable advo- 
cate, a mighty antagonist. The steps by which he has 
arrived at the front in the Protestant movement in 
France are remarkable and significant. The son of a 
poor schoolmaster, he early disclosed that character 
which marks so many a poor lad in securing an educa- 
tion and a position. He also resisted those influences 
which intended him for a priest of the Church of 
Rome. Educated for the law, his mind has received 
that training which fits it to judge between right and 
wrong; and yet his sympathies, too broad to content 
themselves with the legal practice, haye sought an 
avenue of expression on the vital questions of his 
times through the press. 

Immediately at the close of the Franco-Prussian 
war he vigorously allied himself with the cause of the 
French Republic. He is a liberal rather than a radical, 
wise enough and true enough to withstand either ex- 
treme of despotism or anarchy. With a warm heart 
for every interest of his country, he felt that the most 
important.of these was the religious one; and in 1877 
he published his famous pamphlet entitled La Ques- 
tion Religieuse et La Solution Protestante. It is a 
scholarly, fearless resumé of the menace of the Church 
of Rome and of infidelity to the welfare of the State. 
One indication of the impression produced by this 
little book is that it has already reached its eighth 
edition, and has been honored by the Pope at Rome by 


being numbered in the index of books condemned and 
forbidden to be read. In the preface Mr. Réveillaud | 
writes : 

“The author of this book speaks as a politician rather than 
asan apostle, This is not a work for the propagation of re- 
ligion but for the preservation of society. Born and edu- 
eated in the Church of Rome, the writer early abjured its 
pomps and works. His testimony on behalf of Protestant- 
ism shall be the less open to suspicion as it is disinterested 
and spontaneous. He does not belong to any church. He 
is not a Christian. But he could wish to be.” 

This wish, so honestly expressed, was quickly grati- 
fied. His conversion, which followed soon after, was 
so marked that it has been compared with that of 
St. Paul. 

Deeply moved for his own regeneration, as well as 
for that of his country, one night this engaged his 
dreams. He says, ‘‘I dreamed that I was taunted by 
a Roman Catholic that I had no religious belief. To 
prove the contrary I quoted to her the Apostles’ Creed. 
As I came to the clause, ‘He shall come to judge the © 
quick and the dead,’ it seemed as though the eaith 
quaked, the abyss opened—as if the end of the world 
had come. I awaited that I myself should disappear 
in the universal engulfment, when I caught again, as 
upon a branch, the symbol I was repeating —‘I be- 
lieve on the Holy Ghost,’ I said, and that very moment 
it seemed to me that I was rescued from the abyss. 
‘Saved!’ thought I, ‘I believe, yes, I believe on the 
Holy Ghost.’ Thevision passed. I was awake. But 
the influence remained; and, as I comprehended, I 
feasted upon the doctrine of my Saviour God, of free 
pardon, of salvation, of blessedness eternal promised 
to the elect.” 

This remarkable conversion, which two years of 
earnest Christian faith and life have proved genuine, 
is the more wonderful since Mr. Reveillaud is the far- 
thest removed from being a dreamer. 

In the providence of God, the very next day being 
the Sabbath his pastor preached an earnest appeaj to 
bear witness for Christ, as the early Protestants of 
France and as Stephen had so heroically done. Mr. 
Réveillaud was so deeply moved that he came to the 
pulpit stairs, begged permission to say a word, and 
told the congregation of his conversion and of his 
resolution hereafter to boldly witness for his Saviour. 

Nobly has he kept to his purpose. His weighty 
pen has been busy for the Gospel. Not content with 
fugitive articles for the press, he has founded and 
edited the Protestant weekly paper, Le Signal, which 
has a wide circulation and is exerting signal influ- 
ence for the cause in many directions. 

But Mr. Réveillaud is still more powerful as an 
orator. It is surprising how many places he has 
visited, discussing the claims of the gospel all over 
France. Nor can the value of these conferences be 
estimated. Often attended by large multitudes, some- 
times by the highest officials of the community, they 
are producing profound impressions and most cheer- 
ing results. 

On one of these occasions, as Mr. Réveillaud ceased 
speaking, an infidel physician of the town rose and 
said, ‘‘I do not believe these things. I can prove 
them to be false.” Mr. Réveillaud immediately and 
courteously invited him todo so. The doctor hastened 
to state his objections but, becoming confused, Mr. 
Réveillaud actually quoted for the man the authors 
and passages he could not recall and then answered 
‘them, much to the amusement of the audience and the 
chargrin of the M.D. And so Mr. Réveillaud has 
shown himself a champion not to be ashamed of, deeply 
read in all that pertains to his theme, and but roused 
by opposition to the greater eloquence and power. 

For some time friends in America have been urging 
Mr. Réveillaud to come to America. But he could not 
easily be spared from his momentous work. As he 
cannot address an audience in English it has been 
difficult to*find a proper interpreter. But at last the 
Rev. Mr. McAll has consented to send his ‘chief assist- 
ant, the Rev. G. T. Dodds, whom Mr. Réveillaud laugh- 
ingly calls his Scotch-Frenchman. He is son-in-law of 
the beloved Dr. Horatius Bonar; a man of devoted 
spirit, and of large experience in the work he comes 
to represent. 

They come to us in the interest of the ‘Société 
Evangélique,” the ‘“‘Société Centrale” and the ‘Mission 
Intérieure,” the three great home missionaries societies 
of France, together with the wonderful _— work of 
the Rev. Mr. McAIl. 

They are welcomed here and sent forth to our 
churches by a large Committee of which the Rev. How- 
_ard Crosby, D.D., LL.D., is Chairman, and the Rev. 
Leonard Woolsey Bacon is Secretary. In an article 
in Le Signal, just received, Mr. Réveillaud writes to 
his brethren in Franee: ‘‘Mr. Dodds and myself go 
to open up to the citizens of the great American Repub- 
lic, to Evangelical Christians of every denomination 
dwelling on that vast continent, the nature and extent 
of our existing needs, so that they can judge in what 
measure they can come to our aid.” God so quicken 
us as not to disappoint them. 
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“LON G DAYS. 
; By Mary AINGE DEVERE. 
HE hours and days are long, but longer still 
- My toil andtask. I may not turn aside, 
Nor rest from working out His sacred will 
Who for me died. ; 


My strength wears low, but if my soul be strong 
The louder shall I sing and praise and pray. 

Christ’s strength was sorely tried by hate and wrong; 
He won the day. 


I look beyond life’s weariness and loss; 
No grief too sad, no hour too long or late ! 
He who in patience waited on the Crogs 
Taught me to wait! 


Ah, Christ, thou Soul of souls! What heavenly gain, 
What angel grace could bring thee close and near 
To human hearts like thy long time of pain 
And passion here? 


I bear thy thorny crown above mine eyes; 
I feel thy tears; thy wounds are on my side. 
Grant me to share with thee thy Paradise 
Who for me died. 


THOUGHTS FOR SILENT HOURS. 
ETERNAL LIFE IN CHRIST. | 
By THE Rt. REV. FREDERIC D. Huntineton, D. D. 
III. 


\O those who will agree with the exposition offered 
‘L in two former articles of the Christian doctrine 
of personal eternal life, as an effect arising from no 
external cause or influence, but inwardly and immedi- 
ately, under a natural spiritual law, from the soul’s 
union with the undying and divine life in the Son of 
man, it will occur, perhaps, to notice how irrelevant 
and shallow are the much-debated questions as to 
whether the heathen thinkers at their best believed in 
immortality. Suppose they did; it was but a poor 
intellectual deduction from a doubtful premise. Such 
an existence as they had they suspected they might 
have hereafter. But what then? That will not be a 
Christian athanasia, for they knew no Christ creating 
it in them, giving them life out of moral death. Con- 
tinued consciousness is no more eternal life than 
_ perennial vegetation is. That life is spiritual life; the 
blessed deathlessness of the believer who works on 
earth the righteous works of love. A heaven of logic, 
a heaven of analogy, a heaven of indefinitely prolonged 
functions of a vitative brain, or even an immaterial 
essence, is not the immortality ‘‘ brought to light by 
Jesus Christ.” 
To realize what this is we need some measure of the 
_ distance between the warid without and the world 
with the Saviour’s resurrection. We want some 


standard of comparison taken from the schools of. 


thought lying beyond the bounds of the kingdom of 
the Gospel, which we may bring and lay down beside 
the confident assurance of St. John and St. Paul. 
Have we, in classical letters or pagan philosophy, any 
such standard from which to reckon upward till we 
reach a communion of the faithful affirming with per- 
fect composure, amidst the worst ills of mortality, 
‘¢ We know that if our earthly house of this tabernacle 
were dissolved we have a building of God, a house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens’’? 
Undoubtedly, though the opinions of ancient Gentile 
students in favor of a future life were fluctuating and 
uncertain, there were such opinions. 
looked steadily and with a pure vision saw a door 
opening onward beyond the grave; but they saw it by 
glimpses, wondered how it came there, distrusted 
their own eyes, held their expectation rather as a thing 
of ambitious moods and enterprising conjectures than 
as a solid comfort to the heart. They were half afraid 
of being ridiculed for a superstition; well-nigh retract- 
ing on one page what they asserted on another. It is 
remarkable, too, that even when the idea of a future 
statearose it oftener took, among the people, the form 
of fear than of hope. The fore-looking conscience of 
the Greek saw more to dread than to desire; while 


there is ground for the remark of a foreign scholar 


that among the Western Stoics there is a suggestive 
contrast between the vivid pictures presented of the 
penalties of Tartarus and the shadowy and vague 
pleasures Of Elysium. There is, however, thanks to 
the steadier thinking of two transcendent minds among 
them, one work which gives us what we may well 
enough call the high-water mark in these wavering 
speculations; a work where the most penetrating of 
the Athenian moralists has been interpreted to us by 
the most superb and profound of all Grecian dialecti- 
cians, and where Socrates is molded into vo sys- 
tem by Plato. 

The great seer stands on the brink of his martyidews 
. for trath, the poison, as it were, in his hand; where, 


Those. who 


if ever, the light of the Hereafter would be sought 
with most searching eagerness. What, then, are the 
grand reasons which, in this august extremity, the 
whole prophetic sense of antiquity has brought to- 
gether to sustain the hope that if a man die he shall 
live again? They are five in number. The first is the 
mind’s natural capacity for a knowledge beyond what 
it attains in the present life—which would give us, if 
any, a purely intellectual heaven, not the heaven of 
holiness or love. The second is the alleged law of 
contraries and successions in nature; as labor and rest, 
day and night, heat and cold. So, after life gives place 
to death, death may be expected to give place again 
to life. We can, if we choose, put this theory of alter- 
nations instead of the chapter of the Evangelist be- 
ginning, ‘‘ Let not your heart be troubled;” ‘I go to 
prepare a place for you,” and weigh the worth of the 
substitute. The third is the mind’s assumed reminis- 
cences of a pre-natal existence; which are imaginary, 
are phenomena of which psychology is able to give a 
better account, and which, if they were proved to be 
real, no more prove a future life thana recollection of 
European travel proves that the traveler will cross 
the ocean again. The other two are drawn from the 
indivisibility and essential vitality of the soul itself, 
which are just and striking considerations; but both 
of them are too abstruse to exert much practical power 
when faith cries out for help, and one of them is little 
more than a re-assertion of the proposition which was 
to be proved. Over against all the five we set that 
magnificent Burial Lesson which has tranquilized and 
cheered the long procession of mourning and dying 
generations on their funeral march: ‘*‘ Now is Christ 
risen from the dead, and become the first fruits of them 
that slept.” 

If we still inquire, as that chapter supposes we may, 
‘¢ With what body do they come ?” we can hardly fail 
to see in the two words following, ‘* Thou fool !” at 
least a warning that such a curiosity may be too in- 
trusive, too particular, too impatient. Faith must be 
content with a few fixed facts and consoling generali- 
ties. ‘‘ There is a natural body and there is a spiritual 
body.” The exact relation of soma, psyche, preama, 
who shall define? The ancient creeds and common 
language of the Church cannot be mistaken in declar- 
ing ‘‘the resurrection of the body.” But “chow”? 
We had better leave that, as we must leave the land- 
scape and employments of that world which is to be. 
‘Eye hath not seen; ear hath not heard; nay, the heart 
hath not conceived. As the two lives, natural and 
spiritual, go on together, and are wrought each into 
each, why sbould we not believe that where Christ is 
received the inner man, spaced and outlined here by 
the bodily organization, is gradually prepared for its 
celestial exercises and experiences ? That the organs 
and functions which are so necessary and so useful 
here will undergo a transfiguration fitting them to 
their supernatural environment and occasions ? That 
at death only that which is superfluous falls off, and 
all that is essential remains? ‘The great fact is that 
of personal identity. Let us not be parsimonious or 
grudging in our belief. Science itself is too limited to 
enter very boldly into the sphere of these mysteries. 
Greater changes take place than the etherealization of 
the mortal frame, Swedenborg’s conception may be 
nearer the truth than the modern materialist’s. The 
Incarnation teaches wonderful things about the body, 
and raises it to unspeakable possibilities of dignity 
and beauty. The moral life already modifies and con- 
forms it. He wh® could take our flesh can, when He 
lives in us, make of it what He will. ‘*‘ We know not 
what we shall be, but we know that we shall be like 


Him.” 
We approach then a conclusion of the entire survey. 


We learn whither we are to go with the question: ‘‘If 


_& man die shall he live again?”’’ 


The writer of this found himself standing early one 
Friday morning by the side of a burial ground in the 
country. It lay there silent in the. chilly half-light of 
an April morning, a more populous field evidently than 
the village on the plain beneath, where the people were 
just stirring themselves abroad to another day of what 
we call our ‘“‘life;” men of action to their business, 
idlers to their mockeries of labor, children to school. 
There was but one generation of the living; of the 
dead there were four or five sleeping together. Some 
of the monumental] stones were leaning aslant already 
from age. The fingers of the weather had been here 
day and night—rain and hail and frost and wind—rub- 
bing out the mortal names. For all these coffins full 
of dust—this I knew without a revelation—there were 
once as merry hearts that beat, with eyes that kindled, 
lips that spoke and kissed, hands that clasped, with 
thought and feeling which are not of the body. But 
how did I know, how did the mourners in the houses 
below there know, that these slumberers should ever 
in any real sense wake and rise and think and love any 
more? Or how did we know that the souls to which 
these decaying frames belonged shouldbe greeted 
again? What made thatsure? Was it a crocus or a 


violet straggling up here and there out ofthe sod? But 
every stalk of the flowers stood, I noticed, ina mat of 
dead brown ghastly leaves and grass which were © 
nothing but the corpses of last year’s growths, which 
died and never rose again, and before another winter 
these, too, would die. Sorrowing for child or mother, 
would an argument like that comfort me? A butterfly 
floats in the air like a flame of fire across the mounds. 
Shall that be my prophet that the graves shall be 
opened? So ‘ Natural Religion” would inform me. 
But I know that befcre the summer ends the poor in- 
sect will hide in its shroud again and have a crawling 
worm for its heir and successor; how wretched a wit- 
ness to that glorious Hereafter where good men come 
to the honors of their perfecting, and are kings and 
priests unto God forever! Shall I then set to work to 
reason out a metaphysical resurrection on the basis 
and terms of philosophy? But there are the two men 
we just heard, who lived four hundred years before the 
Messiah was born of Mary, as high heads in philoso- 
phy asany since. Their reasonings, scientifically clear 
and consistent, left no more practical impression on 
the nations of the earth than moonlight on frozen 
ground or stormy seas. How, then, do I know? I 
know because this Son of God, who actually opened his 
grave and came from it alive, gives his own life to 
every human heart that believes. The immortal seed 
is planted and springs in the soul itself. It is inward 
immortality. I know that these believers shall live 
while their Redeemer liveth. 

And when the other question comes, as come it 
must sooner or later, what becomes of the sins of these 
believers, who sinned from the beginning to the end of 
their earthly stay? then the Cross answers, with the 
stone that was rolled away, ‘‘In that he died he died 
unto sin once, but in that he liveth he-liveth unto 
God.”’ Revelation declares it. Faith hears, seizes, 
holds it, lives by it in thankful obedience, dies by it in 
peace, rests in it till ‘* the general resurrection at the 
last day.’”? Remember, it is the Saviour from sin that 
is risen. If we are not fighting fiercely against that 
sin, under him, by him, for him, living in him and 
feeding on him, then it is death that is alive in us, and 
we live but adying life. If we be dead in Christ we 
shall reign with him. If we are planted together in 
the likeness of his death, we ahall be also in the like- 
ness of his resurrection. 

No matter then, to him, at what age of his life a 
Christian dies. He goes to be perfected, set free. 
The survivors see the door shut behind him, and grieve 
and weep. But there was a cause for his going, and 
God knows what it is, and probably you will know. 
He who has given us so much will give us more. The 
fear of death is a weakness of faith. What kind of an 
immortal is daily fashioning within us? that is our 
question. We must expect heaven by how much is in 
us of that goodness which is heavenly, and that Christ 
who cannot die. Is the life we are living worth per- 
petuating? If it is, it is not possible that it should be 
‘* holden ” of any grave in earth or sea. 


JOURNALISM AND DRINK, 


By a JOURNALIST. 
OME years ago I -lesired to accept a position as a 
reporter on a leading metropolitan journal, and 
consulted an experienced newspaper friend in refér- 
ence to the matter of drinking, prevalent amongst his 
class. It had. been tcid me in a half-boastful manner 
that the profession wes badly addicted to imbibition. 
‘*You cannot get alor g without taking your beer or 
whisky,” said my fricnd; ‘‘ we all indulge. It is a 
necessity with us. At One or two o’clock at night, 
when we are writing under high pressure, a good glass 
of whisky not only braces the nerves but stimulates 
the brain to good work, though of course drink 
eventually wears us out, Then, too, we are obliged to 
drink socially with our friends. You never can be 4 
newspaper man unless you can indulge in spirits.” But 
I entered the profession dlespite my friend’s present- 
ments, and have succeeile:! better without whisky than 
my associates have done with it. But I soon found 
my attitude as a teetotale:r a very unique one, and one 
not to be envied for its pc jularity. At a recent great 
banquet, of thirty gentle: Len of the press who were 
present to write of it there was but one who passed 
the ordeal with his wince g!ass inverted. 

The number of great daiiies published in the United 
States which are uncom). omising advocates of total 
abstinence 1s very limite.'. An occasional leader on 
the subject of drunkennc:'s, lamenting the growth of 
the evil, is the most that . 3 done for the cause by the 
secular press of the lai: e cities. Such leaders are 
often rather a plea for nw. leration than for abstinence: 
Drinking is the policy 01 t‘-:e paper. The liquor bills 
contracted by its reportei ; in the procurement of news 
items are paid in its own :‘cunting-room. It foots the 
saloon bills made by its 1 \vertising solicitors in their 
endeavors to buy patrn.azge. It treats politicians, 
officials, railroad emplcy<¢s, actors and actresses, 
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eer & fellow-journalists, business men, and even 
saloonists themselves. The paper instructs its local 
to ‘‘ask Smith to take a glass of something. It will 
loosen his tongue.” It orders another to attend the 
opening of the new sample-room, and say a pleasant 
word for the establishment. The proprietor is a good 
advertiser. If an account of a reception is to be writ- 
‘ten the city editor suggests a particular notice of the 
fine wines that sparkled on the occasion. It was a 
very fashionable affair and some of the best people 
were there. 

Through the policy of the paper the younger mem- 
bers of the staff are thus obliged not only to drink 
themselves but to indorse the indulgence of others, and 
to give respectability to a custom.that many of them 
acknowledge to be a curse, and of the destructive evils 
of which not a few once brilliant newspaper men have 
become the pitiable and miserable fruits. Frequently 
the vice that at first is regarded by the young journal- 
ist as an unavoidable concomitant of the vocation 
gradually loses its objectionableness, is meta- 
morphosed into a social virtue, and ultimately finds a 
cordial sanction in the columzs of the paper. Tee- 
totalers become despicable in his eyes. He does not 
hesitate to slur the weakness of abstinence and praise 
the pleasures of indulgence. 

With such principles regnant in the life of the jour- 
nalist and expressed in his public utterances—those 
utterances which are listened to attentively by millions 
of impressible hearts—is it to be expected that the 
secular press should be an instrument of temperance 
reform? Can your family paper, if produced in an at- 
mosphere redolent with whisky, be promotive of so- 
briety? Ordo men gather figs of thistles? 

Now, there are two important points presented here 
which are deserving of consideration. The first 
touches the duty of parents to their sons and daughters 
in the selection of the family newspaper. 

Young people come to look upon the statements of 
their favorite daily as truths from which there can be no 
reasonable dissent, and regard its tenets as worthy of 
all acceptation. I remember that one of the greatest 
temptations I have ever resisted came to me through a 
high-toned magazine’s pleasantly praising a celebrated 
and beloved author’s social proclivities. ‘‘If he 
drinks,” I said, ‘‘it certainly cannot be wrong—es- 
pecially when this magazine indorses the habit.”” Can 
anyone affirm that it is of no consequence what one 
reads, as Victor Hugo’s infidel mother said of her more 
infidel son? Yet our boys read the humorous para- 
graph about the fellow who was “ full,” and read, too, 
of the delicious beverage that was served at such and 
such a party. 

The other point deserving of earnest consideration 
touches the duty of temperance workers toward drink- 
ing journalists. It is wholly unnecessary to speak of 
the power wielded by the pen in this department of 
American life. It is simply enormous—terrible, I may 
say—and every thinking person recognizes it. The 
journalist can do more to abolish intemperance than 
legislation; and I verily believe that if the efforts put 
forth in behalf of prohibitory laws were expended in 
behalf of a temperance press this dark shadow on our 
nation’s happiness would be blown away as a cloud 
forever. Shall it not be tried? 


OLD-TIME CHURCH MUSIC. 


By THE REV. EDWARD A. RAnp. 
old-time church music will be the more 
appreciated by us if we can visit one of New 
England’s old meeting-houses. We have one in mind 
still standing at Rocky Hill, Salisbury, Mass. Let us 
enter. It is of the sugar-box style of architec‘ure, big, 
angular, square, with two tiers of old-fashioned win- 
dows, forty-two in all. Eyes enough to look Phoebus 
out of countenance. Look at the galleries bordering 
the three sides of the church, and then at the pews; 
those broad awful retreats where whole families—and 
those of the old-fashioned size — could find room 
enough to hide away. These pews would have made 
good garrison houses in a time of Indian invasion. 
Before us is the pulpit, perched high likea tyartin 
house, and above it is the old sounding-board, out- 
stretched like the wing of some bigger bird above any 
little martin below. Opposite the pulpit is the choir- 
gallery. A low curtain stretches before it. If the 
snug, prim martin house has enfolded many a young 
preacher essaying his first sermon-flight here, and has 
hidden, when seated, his blushing face, then what a 
protection has the gallery-curtain been to the multi- 
tudés of young women singers! How it has concealed 
the embarrassment of any who tried to climb the lofty 
ladder of ‘‘ Chi-nay’s’’ notes or any other high-ranning 
tune—and failed! 


“ And dear sister Green, with more goodness than grace, 
Rose and fell on the tunes as she stood in her place! 
And where * Coronation’ exultantiy flows 
Tried to reach the high notes on the tips of ber toes.” 


Can we not call them back again, the old singers into 


the old gallery? Blessed souls, who do now turn the 
psalm-books of heaven and sing’ its sweetest airs, 
come back and lift the old familiar notes! Come back, 
ye ‘* singing men and singing women”! Come back, ye 
‘‘players on instruments”! And now while the old 
meeting-house is tuneful with praise in the gallery, 
let us talk awhile about the old-time music. 

It is surprising to learn how, little by little, we have 
made advances in music, and advances at great cost. 
Many hard battles have been fought, in which the 
bloodless weapons brandished have been the innocent- 
looking ‘‘ pot-hooks” of the music-books. Once all 
the singing was by rote. When in New England the 
use of notes was advocated it was met with great op- 
position. One writer in the ‘‘New England Chroni- 
cle” declared that he had *‘ great jealousy” that if they 
once began to sing by note there would be a like inno- 
vation in praying, ‘‘and then comes popery”! In one 
church eight members were suspended because they 
insisted upon chirping after the new fashion. A coun- 
cil met and put them back, however, in the fellowship 
of the church, and then the congregation was directed 
to ‘‘sing by rote and rule alternately for the satisfac- 
tion of both parties.”” How long these birds of song 
kept hopping over the fence, first on one side, then on 
the other, we know not; but it is said that the first 
day of the winter the minister could stand ‘‘ the popish 
notes” no longer, and held a service in his own house. 
The people who lingered with their foot-stoves in the 
chilly meeting-house were left in the deacons’ care to 
get along with ‘‘the crotchety sticks” the best way 
they could (with the music, and not the deacons). 
Notwithstanding all opposition, people did learu to 
sing by note. 

The next innovation was nothing less than the for- 
midable * pitch-pipe.” One is described as made of 
pine, measuring about two feet in length when ex- 
tended. ‘*‘The scale from D to D again, with several 
semitones, is marked in letters on the side of a mova- 
ble stop, which, according to its position, gives a 
higher or a lower note.” Of course ‘‘the striking of 
the tune” was a matter of great importance in the 
meeting-house. The minister was sometimes the hon- 
ored man to let loose the first guiding notes, like birds 
that should direct the flight of all in the flock behind. 
Sometimes another man than the minister might be 
appointed to this service. In 1731 the people of 
Charleston voted that ‘‘Mr. Stephen Badger, Jr., be 
desired to read and set the psalms, and that he be ex- 
cusgd his poll-tax so long as he shall officiate in said 
work.” As the churches did not tolerate musical in- 
struments in the sanctuary, we can see that the at- 
tempted introduction of the pitch-pipe would be likely 
to find a bar across the meeting-house door. It would 
have been human nature in those like Mr. Stephen 
Badger, Jr., if they had felt thata pitch- -pipe of pine 
two feet long was inferior to a pipe that was a man 
five or six feet long, and so for this reason been hostile 
to the new-comer. The pitch-pipe was introduced 
into the churches ‘‘ stealthily,” says a writer, ‘It 
was kept out of sight and passed along from lip to lip 
as slyly as a flask of brandy in an ancient. stage- 
coach.” 

But it was that ‘‘ mother of abominations,” the bass 
viol, that stirred up an angrier wasp’s nest. One par- 
ish declared it should not come into their church 
‘‘under any consideration whatever,” and a deacon in 
Barnstable threatened to rise up and dance if ‘the 
Lord’s fiddle” should be permitted to come into the 
house of worship. Come it did, tYough, everywhere, 
and up in the plain old gallery, behind some curtain of 
baize, was heard its deep, musical hum. We asked an 
old white-haired player on the clarionet if he recalled 
the time of the introduction of musical instruments. 
Yes, he remembered. Two men came to him and 
wanted his assistance at church; ‘‘ one had a baz-zoon 
and the other a bass viol. Clarionet, I played.’”’ Of 
course, there was a flutter down in the congregation. 


‘“‘T see they stared at me,” said the old player, who ' 
| drunkards of Huckleberry Cut. Impossible that I _ 


chanced to be a stranger to the people. ‘‘I thought 
nothing of it. It was because I wasa stranger. They 
seemed to be drefful tickled when I got through. I 
asked why. ‘We never had them before;’ was their 
reply.” 

When he found out that clarionet, ‘‘baz-zoon” and 
bass viol had been previously tabooed by the minister, 
he felt that he could not repeat his performance. ‘I 
daren’t go,” he said. ‘‘They kept a dinging at me.” 
The result was that which generally follows the 
‘‘dinging’”’ process; the player went again. 

‘‘ Then,” said he, ‘‘ we got in violin and flute.” 

It need not be thought that such opposition was sin- 
gular. To this day, some true saints of God would 
about as soon see the face of the evil one in church as 
to see an instrument there. Calvin said that instru- 


| mental music was not fitter to be adopted into the 


Christian Church than the incense and the candlestick. 
Gregory the Great forbade the use of instruments in 
church-worship. 


When the organ came to America it met with no 
kinder reception than the humbler instruments. The 
first one, sent in 1713, arrived in August, but there 
was such prejudice against it that not until the next 
spring was it unpacked. Through the cold winter it 
stayed in the church porch, a despised guest. When, 
in 1735, Bishop Berkeley gave a fine organ to the 
town bearing his name, the people in a public meeting 
declined the present. They voted that ‘‘an organ is 
an instrument of the devil for the entrapping of men’s 
souls.” Was there not precedent for all this? Knox 
called the organ a kist (chest) of whistles. The more 
liberal Luther dubbed it with the less liberal title, 
‘ensign of Baal.”’ 

It is rare now-a-days that we hear other instruments 
than the organ in church, and yet there is a power 
about stringed instruments peculiar only to these. To 
express some wild thrill of joy or equally wild wail of 
sorrow, when joy knows its greatest tension, the soul 
trembling, almost breaking under the strain, when 
sorrow feels its sharpest pangs and shrieks almost de- 
spairingly, is there anything that can voice these emo- 
tions better than the old-fashioned orchestra? 

While a great change has taken place in the instru- 
mental music of choirs, there has been a marked 
change in the tunes. Stately as big Spanish galleons 
from over the sea were the tunes that came to Amer- 


ica prior to the Revolution. Duke St., St. Martin, 


St. Anon, are specimen craft. That lively Yankee, 
William Billings, born in Boston, introduced the 
famous fugue style of music among our churches. 
Billings speaks of the music in his **‘ New England 
Psalm Singer,” and says that the fugue has ‘‘more 
than twenty times the power of the old slow tunes.” 
He continues: ‘‘ Now the solemn bass demands their 
attention—next, the manly tenor; now, the lofty 
counter; now, the volatile treble. Now here, now 
there, now here again. (écstatic! Rush on, ye sons 
of harmony!” We doubt not that they rushed. 

About the first of the century a reaction setin. That 
stirring clipper-fleet like ‘‘ old Sherburne ”’ found oppo- 
nents. The previous style was asked for, like Duke St. 
and St. Ann. These big galleons ran down the vola- 
tile fugues, and music once more was ponderous and 
slow going. Finally came Lowell Mason, and by the 
close of the first quarter of the century his style, sug- 
gested by Boylston and Hebron, was leavening the old 
music. Little by little the old was displaced, and the 
modern has gone into the singing seats. Into some 
singing seats, it should be said; for the wise ones do 
not let go the old that is good while making house- 
room for that which is worthy among the new. 


SUMMERS IN HUCKLEBERRY CUT. 
II. 
By JAN® GREY. 
UCKLEBERRY Cut offers her summer guest few 


of the modern improvements; no telegraph, 
nor Episcopal church, nor bowling alley, nor anything 


of that kind; but she has an ice-cream man. The ice — 


cream I had always thought was remarkable. Of the 
man I had never thought anything at all. 

It was my second summer in Huckleberry Cut; that 
succeeding the murder and the events of which I gave 
an account in my first paper. I had been in town two 
weeks. Marion Shelton had not come. My husband 
had taken his three days’ vacation and gone. I was 


alone with a few people, strangers, in the boarding- | 


house. I had seen no one whom I knew beyond the 
landlady, the post-master, the stage-driver, and a hump- 
backed dog of my acquaintance who used to go to walk 
with me out of compassion for my solitude. 

I had not forgotten the rum-shop audience, nor the 
quarry meu; but clearly they had forgotten me, which 
amounted to practically the same thing. 

I thought with incredulous amazement bordering on 
amusement of my highly-wrought longing to save the 


could have ever presumed to do anything so preposter- 
ous! My fine philanthropic fever reacted intp that 
chill of self-scorn sure to overtake all natures not too 
| toughly-grained when an aspiration has undershot its 
‘aim. I called on Mrs. J ersey, but she had returned to 
Nova Scotia. I looked for familiar faces in my walks 
through the Blocks, but met none. Plainly, I was to 
sit on the piazzas and crochet and gossip with the other 
women, and, lik: the other women, be purely an orna- 
mental figure in Huckleberry Cut. And yet, if I had 
ever wanted anything in my life, I had wanted to be 
useful in that place, and to that people. 

I was thinking of these things with the dull sensi- 
bility of acceptance one morning when the ice cream 
cart rolled by our boarding-house, turned into the back 
yard and unexpectedly stopped. It was early in the 
season; there had been no orders yet; and I was pro- 
testing in the holy name of neuralgia against this chilly 


| appeal to our sympathies when word came up that 
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the ice-cream man desired to see me on business of im- 
portance. 

I answered the summons at once. The ice-cream 
man was a well-built fellow with an honest face; pre- 
eminent respectability personified, I thought, as I 
looked at him for the first time attentively. He said: 

‘¢Good morning, Mrs. Grey. I am an officer of the 
Reform Club in this place. I am the bearer of an in- 
vitation from our society that you should favor us 
with a temperance lecture any evening that agrees with 
your convenience.” 

With this astounding prelude the ice-cream man 
handed me a slip of paper on which was written to the 
effect that the Reynolds Keform Club of Huckleberry 
Cut hereby extended nvitation to Mrs. Jane Grey 
to address them on the following Monday, or any even- 
ing that suited her pleasure. (Signed) Secretary 
Huckleberry Cut Reform Club. 

‘¢ But,” said I, ‘‘ what is a Reynolds Reform Cluk ?” 

‘‘T thought you would be familiar with the great 
Reynolds movement,” answered the ice-cream man 
‘respectfully, but with a touch of reproach. Upon my 
confessing, not without confusion, that I knew noth- 
ing whatever of this great subject, the ice-cream man 
threw the reins over his pony, removed his hat, and 
sitting down on the piazza step below me began with- 
out without preliminary remark to enlighten my 
density. This was done with a gravity and with an 
assurance of my sympathy which touched me at once. 
I seated myself for a comfortable talk, and the ice- 
cream man, in a business-like and gentlemanly way, 
proceeded in a few minutes to make me acquainted 
with the following facts : 

That Dr. Reynolds was a ‘‘ reformed man” (I had 
not heard the phrase before); that he gave his life to 
reform other men ; that with him originated the tidal 
wave of temperance agitation which had swept over 
New England last year; that New Hampshire had 
shared in the excitement; that Dr. Reynolds made 
speeches, gave pledges and formed ‘‘ clubs ;” that such 
a club had been created in Huckleberry Cut; that it 
had already saved many men; that all the worst drunk- 
ards in Huckleberry had joined it; that only two or 
three had yet violated their vows; that the temperance 
reform moved with great ease in this place on account 
of the turn which the murder at the Blocks had al- 
ready given to public sentiment. 

‘¢ Folks were ready for it,” said the ice-cream man, 
earnestly. ‘‘They were ready to be scared. They 
were ready to be saved. But now the shine’s worn off 
they need to be helped along. For my part, I think 
the work’s only just begun; but there’s folks who 
seem to act as if it was all over. We felt sure you 
would be with us, Mrs. Grey. We want to hear you 
lecture. You see,” he added, ‘‘there’s some of the 
men remember those meetings last summer, and 
they spoke to me about it; they said they wanted to 
hear you again. They thought you’d give us a lift.” 

‘* But,” I urged, ‘‘I am not a public speaker; I never 
gave a temperance lecture in my life.” 

The ice-cream man’s clear face fell a little. 

‘* Well,” he said, hesitating, and taking up his hat, 
‘S we've no claim on you. We did not wish to in- 
trude.” 

Spurred by it would be hard to say what complica- 
tion of feelings, I yielded at that moment to the strong- 
est one I had—a kind of awe at the position in which 
I found myself; and also to, perhaps, a touch of fear. 
Could I venture to baffle such a “leading” ? Impul- 
sively I replied: 

‘*‘Tam not a temperance lecturer, as I say; but I 
wish to save drinking men. The¥-are kind to remem- 
ber me. I have never forgotten them. If you will let 
me come on some Sunday evening, and bring -y Bible, 
I will talk to your Club as well as I can.” 

‘*Politics and religion are forbidden in ours,” said 
my friend, looking embarrassed. ‘‘I’d have preferred 
a temperance lecture. But-——- thank you, ma’am; 
suit yourself and the men will be suited. Shall I put 
you down for next Sunday ?” 

Thus, with this simple scene, my fate in Huckleberry 
Cut was sealed. 

What followed has all been so much a matter of 
course that it seems almost unnecessary to dwell upon 
the steps by which the temperance work and I were 
‘*met together” in that New Hampshire town, or to 
explain the process by which the saving of a few rough 
- men became the golden age in the life of one invalid, 
idle, inexperienced, ‘‘ summer boarder.” 

I went, however, I should say, as agreed, and talked 
to the Club people on that first Sunday evening. I 
found them assembled in an old warehouse at the 
Blocks, neatly fitted over for their purpose, and more 
or less ornamented by stray citizens in spasmodic 
moods of sympathy; certain pictures were there anda 
very few books; a melodeon or “ organ,” and temper- 
ance mottoes. The room held about two hundred peo- 
ple, and was full. The men listened to our little 
service with a kind of surprised attention and rever- 


ence which were remarkable. I talked to them as well 


‘| as I could, and though I know now better than I did 


then how poorly that was I do not dwell upon this, 
lest I lose nerve and heart. It was enough, at the time, 
that they listened to the Testament, and sang the 
hymns, and hung about after service to talk 4 little; 
and that one of the men ventured his opinion that ‘‘a 
Reform Club had better risk politics than ship re- 
ligion.” It was enough that when that Sunday was 
over the Reform Club and I were friends. 

Marion Shelton joined me soon after this, and our 
work began in dead earnest. Her delicacy and dainti- 
ness gave her marked personal influence among the 
quarry men; and though she persisted in refusing to 
‘¢ speak in meetin’” I always felt her to be two-thirds 
of our co-partnership. 

-You‘have asked me to tell you our story; but from 
this point I find it difficult to put into form. I do not 
know that -we followed any method of missionary 
labor not usually resorted to by men and women far 
more wise and successful than ourselves, unless, per- 
haps, we laid heavier emphasis on two points. The 
first was that we wouid not offer these tempted people 
prayers and nothing else. Marion’s very first move 
was to collect money enough to provide the club-room 
with daily papers, magazines, a smoking-room, coffee- 
cups, coffee and a cook-stove; and we used to go and 
drink coffee with them whenever they invited us. In 
the second place, we would treat friends of this kind 
as we treated friends of other kinds. They should 
come to visit us and should be received like gentlemen. 
We rented, between us, an extra room at the boarding- 
house, put in our books and few pictures, some Japan- 
ese fans, bright wraps and a lounge, and the red and 
blue table-cloth, and dubbed the result a ‘‘ parlor;” 
and invited the men and women from the Blocks to a 
party, to start with. 

That party was a delightful thing which I wish I 
had room to describe. I can only ask each one of my 
readers to recall the happiest everiing of his life, if he 
would like to know how Marion and I felt when it was 
over. Another thing we did was to cause a little notice 
to be read in the club-room, which ran thus: 

‘¢Mrs. Grey and Miss Shelton will be at home on 
Saturday evenings and glad to see the members of the 
Huckleberry Cut Reform Club and their families. Any 
who are in trouble or temptation willl be sure of a 
welco me at any time.” 


All who have ‘ labored,” as the phrase goes, among 


needy or erring people know how rapidly a work of 
this kind, once undertaken, intensifies, accumulates 
and complicates upon the hands. In a week or two 
Marion Shelton and I were absorbingly busy. Sunday 
evening there was always the service. We did not 
always conduct it ourselves. We rather encouraged 
our friends to call in clergymen and temperance 
speakers, among whom we took our turn at intervals 
somewhat rare. The Sunday services, however, be- 
came in some form an established fact. The Club 
members supported the services where money was 
necessary by collections, taxes and subscriptions, in a 
very manly and self-respecting fashion. That little 
reluctance to ‘‘politics and religion,” so marked 
among the men at first, gradually declined; and the 
religious service was better attended than any other in 
the week. They had others of their own sort—debat- 
ing clubs and fairs and ‘‘ sociables ”—in which for the 
most part we left them to themselves. We habitually 
reserved our Saturday evenings for their visits, which 
were frequent, pleasant, and quite as helpful to us as 
to them. They came sometimes in groups, children 
and all; sometimes the wife and the husband, or often 
the men by themselves; especially the ‘‘ reformed 
men.” These wanted to talk it all over with the little 
sense of freedom which the téte a téte alone can give. 
These men sought us when they were tempted, for 
counsel, when they had fallen, for sympathy, when they 
were strong, for approbation ; and we had enough of all 
for all. One never knows how full the heart is till the 
great demands of life drain uponit. We also visited 
them somewhat in their homes, and thus intelligently 
strengthened the acquaintances and friendships 
through which we sought to save them. 

Let me add that though our friends were, some 
of them, very poor, we seldom found it wise to offer 
them an outright charity; therefore when this became 
necessary it was the more marked and useful. And I 
particularly wish to say that in all our experience at 
Huckleberry Cut not one of our people ever begged of 
us for anything at all. I have since been told that this 
is remarkable. At the time it seemed only natural. 
Our relations were so friendly, so human, so full of the 
delicacies and amenities of social intercourse, all our 
endeavor went so steadily to strengthen the self-respect 
of those hard and tempted lives, that a mutual interest 
seemed to preserve us on both sides from a pauperizing 
connection. I do not mean that we neglected real suf- 
fering or overlooked the sick, but that we met such 


emergencies very much as we are accustomed to meet 


them if they {arise among friends of-our own social 
class. 

And did the men keep their pledges? 
men reform? 

In many instances, yes. In the- great majority of 
befriended cases, yes, without one doubt. 

If there is any human creature on God’s earth who 
more than the rest of us needs the iron fidelity, the 
velvet patience, the instinctive tender judgment 
and the unswerving inspiration which, to borrow a 
physiological phrase, are the proximate principles of 
friendship, a man battling with the disease of alcoholic 
passion is that creature. And I think you would never 
know until you tried yourself to give these things to 
such a man how seldom he gets them, or how he 
values them when he does. , 

But did the ‘‘reformed” become ‘‘ redeemed ”? 
Were these men “‘ converted”? My good friend, it de- 


Do reformed 


pends upon yourself and your own point of vision how . 


we answer your question. None of our friends in 
Huckleberry Cut have as yet become church-members, 
if that is what you mean. Our Club-room is not (as 
yet) an organized religious society, whatever it may 
be in some future day. Our people do not at present 
incline to connect themselves with any of the churches 
existing in Huckleberry Cut. It was not the Church, 
but the Reform Club, which understood their position 
and reached their emergency. I think they cherish a 
kinder feeling towards Church people than they did 
two years ago, as they should ; for many such have been 
very kind to us. But the recovered drunkards are too 
newly saved and too heavily tempted to affiliate with 
the safe and proper people who fill the usual pew. 
They seem to themselves yet a people set apart, with 
peculiar needs. They cling to each other. They love 
the old warehouse walls that first of any on earth be- 


came ‘‘ dedicated” for them. They are at home in the © 


plain spot where first God or man spoke hope to their 
despair. There is the place where first they saw for 
themselves any sense in the story of Jesus Christ. 
That is the place where some of them have learned to 
love him. Ido not urge my friends just yet to go to 
church. 

Perhaps I cannot better bring these necessarily 
fragmentary and brief sketches to a close than by tell- 
ing you something of two men in particular who 
greatly interested Marion Shelton and me. 

One was the ice-cream man. 

It happened one morning that he did not come. It 
was his regular day; the landlady depended upon him 
for her dessert; several of the boarders had private 
orders, and there was a picnic at the hotel opposite. 
He failed us all. Nor did he appear with his apology 
the next day, nor the next. I remember being vexed 
with the landlady because she wore such an expression 
when I suggested that Mr. James must be seriously ill. 

‘‘ Seriously, I guess!” she sniffed. ‘*‘ You don’t know 
Fred James so well as them that have neighbored him 
for tifty years. Seriously ill!” 

‘* You remember,” said Marion, gently, when we 
were alone, ‘‘he said himself that he was a reformed 
man.” 

Indeed I had forgotten it. It had always seemed 
incredible that this respectable looking man could 
have been adrunkard. Now uneasily I recalled that 
wandering gossip which, always zealous to clog the 
temperance work if it can, floating now and then to 
our ears, had assured us that our ice-cream man had 


‘been all his life a desperate drinker; that his reforma- 


tion was too recent, his age too advanced, and his 
temper too impetuous to give the community any 
sound confidence in his recovery. 

On the fourth day I heard the cool rattle of the ice- 
cream cart, and the cooler reception given by the 
landlady to its driver. I did not hesitate a moment— 
went out and bought my cream as usual, chatted as 
usual of the weather, and the horse, the cream, the 
Club, and ended by asking Mr. James if he would not 
step in a moment and see me. He hesitated, but he 
came; and we talked it all over then and there. For 
it was true—that I knew without asking. He stood 
with his honest eyes dropped, a shame-faced, desperate 
man. Perhaps I ought to have blamed him very much, 
but I was too sorry for him to do this, and I said so. 

‘Thank you, ma’am,” he said, listlessly. He seemed 
to have little interest and no hope in any matter. ‘It’s 
the third time,” he added. 

‘¢ And Huckleberry folks ain’t like you. They won’t 


trust me after this. I don’t see but it’s all up with 


me. I’ve tried pretty hard; but I ain’t a young man, 
and I’ve always had it; it comes over me by spells. y 
don’t know anything, nor I don’t care for anything 
when it comes. I don’t think of anything only to get 
it. I can’t explain it, Mrs. Grey. I can’t expect you 
to sympathize with me.” 

‘‘Mr, James,” I said, “‘do you want to fight this 
thing through?” 

Want to? ——” 


He lifted his haggard face, looked at me onceja a 
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dumb and piteous way, peculiar, I believe, to men in 
his position, then hung his head and said no more. 

‘“‘Have you ever asked Ged to help you?” I asked 
after a moment’s thought. 

** No,” firmly said my reformed man. 

not?” 

ain’t a praying man.”’ 

** Why aren’t you a praying man?” 

*« Because I don’t believe in it.’’ 

**But why not?” 

**T] think a man’s business is to help himself. I’m 
not religious. I’ve never advocated religion in the 
reform movement. I gave in to it to please you, but I 
haven’t approved of it. I’m not that kind of man. I 
believe in living a a life and treating your neigh- 
bors well.” 

‘* But it seems you don’t live a moral life,” I said, 
abruptly ; you get drunk.” 

It cost me something to speak in this way, as it 
must have cost him more to hear me. He flushed 
proudly, then lost color; he made no reply. 

** It seems to me,” I went on more gently, ‘‘ that if 
I were in your place, if I had tried everything else— 
and failed—I wouldn’t give up and stay a drunkard 
without giving God Almighty a chance to make me a 
sober man.” 

‘“‘What you’re talking about,” said Mr. James after 
some thought, ‘‘is the Christian religion, I suppose. 
You want me converted.” 

**T should like to see you a Christian man—yes. I do 
not think that you. will ever be a sober one without it.”’ 

‘*Some men are. I’ve known men take a pledge 
and keep it that you couldn’t any more convert than 
youcan my horse,” persisted Mr. James. ‘I’ve always 
maintained a man could help himself.” 

‘‘ That does not seem to me the point in question,” 
I replied. ‘‘ You can’t help yourself. You have tried 
it. You have failed. Now, I say, I should try God.’’ 

‘* Asif I was drove into it,” said Mr. James, with 
an honest flush; ‘‘as if I’d come to him in the last 
pinch. It seems to me kind of mean.” 

**] think,” said I, ‘‘ it would have been nobler to go 
before. But I wouldn’t deepen an ignoble act by re- 
peating it.”’ 

‘“‘T’ll think of what you say,” said Mr. James, after 
a@ grave pause. 

Our conversation ended here abruptly. The ice- 
cream man lifted his hat and drove thoughtfully away. 

I used to invite him into our parlor, after this, very 
often. When the ice cream was sold he would drop in 
and talk a few minutes of himself, his temptations, his 
battles, his fears, his family, of the ‘‘ temperance 
cause,” of the Reform Club; it seemed to help him. 
It seemed to me more likely to save him than too much 
‘*preaching.” I found him reticent on religious mat- 
ters, and tried the more to respect his reticence as I 
had become convinced that it no longer meant a dull 
indifference or weak evasion. 

It was one evening late in the season, just before 
we went away, that Marion and I went to a little 
prayer-meeting the quarry men had asked us to hold 
among them. It was a quiet, simple, honest little 
meeting, much like others of its kind. I am sure no 
one could heve been the worse for it, and I trust that 
some of us were better. We had been singing: 

*“ Tbe mistakes of my life are many, 
The sins of my beart are more,” 
and there had fallen a hush upon the plain room, with 
its lines of listening, rough faces, when a clear and 
manlike voice took us all by surprise. It was the ice- 
cream man. He said: 

‘‘ My friends, you know what kind of a man I’ve 
been. I’m here athong my old neighbors. I couldn’t 
cheat you if I wanted to; and I don’t want to. You 
know how I’ve felt about religion, and that I’ve been 
avery wicked man. I don’t go into particulars; it 
doesn’t seem to me necessary or wise. But I wish to 
explain to you that I have been for now some time try- 
ing to lead what I conceive to be a Christian life. It 
seems to me these things should be spoken of and 
understood. I shall be grateful for your help and for 
your prayers.”’ 

No one was prepared for this avowal, and it met 
with a mingled reception. Some of the professedly 
Christian men and women went, in the blessed, impet- 
uous, Christian way, to bid God-speed to the untried 
**convert.’’ But, for the most part, Huckleberry Cut 
hesitated; and freely, as was its wont, Huckleberry 
Cut criticised. Marion and I were grieved at this but 
not surprised. We had confidence in our ‘‘ reforming” 
men, and we felt that the only way to help them was 
to confide as far as we sensibly could. In this case we 
confided fully and hopefully. Mr. James did not ‘talk 
with me much about the matter, but I felt that he was 
sensitive to the lack of trust in his old neighbors. A 
reformed drunkard knows that he has deserved the 
loss of this trust; but I find, as a rule, that he can 
his mind not to be discouraged by it. 


He is in the 0, \y-strung condition of a convalescent, 


to whom every flicker on the faces of friends is like 


the cloud of doom on the sun of Eden. We forget 
sometimes that sinners are sick—nay, the sickest sick 
in all the world. 

The next evening of the temperance meeting Mr. 
James rose early and said: 

‘*T understand that there has been doubt expressed 
about the sincerity of. the religious position which I 
took here a week ago. All I have to say is, that if my 
old acquaintances cannot forget my past, I have been 
lately taught to believe that Christ can.” 

He said no more, nor needed to. For that one mo- 
ment every soul in the room responded to the sublime 
challenge of the penitent drunkard. I think for that 
moment every soul trusted him. 

And was our trust never betrayed? I trustfully an- 
swer, No. I have reason to believe in the permanence 
and sincerity of this man’s conversion. 

And yet, good, peaceful, untempted Christian friend, 
I cannot tell you that this late-saved brother has never 
got drunk since he ‘‘met with a change of heart.”’ An 
habitual drunkard by God’s grace he has ceased to be. 
In peril of an occasional failure he may never ceas: to 


be. You and I lose our temper, slander our neighbor, 


envy our friends, are niggardly in our charities, slip 
into our pet sin, after conversion, and the Christian 
church does not withhold her confidence from us. 
When she does, let us withhold ours from the recovered 
drunkard who, wasted in will, and spent in courage, 
and sick in every fiber of his flesh, and strained in every 
nerve of his frame, suffers an occasional relapse into a 
life-long disease. When we learn that Christ has no 
pitiful and regenerative compassion for our own per- 
sonal weakness, wrong, Or woe, let us dare with- 
draw our trust from men like these. : 

Besides Mr. James there was another poor fellow 
in whom Marion and I took great comfort. 

One evening I was alone in our parlor, coaxing what 
I presumed, in the interest of health, to call a ‘“‘rest’”’ out 
of the most strong-hearted horse-hair sofa whose sym- 
pathies it was ever my lot to appeal to in Huckleberry 


j or out, when the door opened timidly and, suddenly 


turning, I saw a woman standing between me and the 
dim light of the dying day. 

She had the dispirited figure and haggard yet some- 
what haughty face that [I had learned to know so well 
—the type look of the drunkard’s wife. She stood a 
moment irresolute, she was a tall and handsome 
woman, then came straight to me and began. 

‘‘Don’t get up. You’re tired. You don’t know me. 
But I thought you’d see me. Folks say that them that 
are in trouble are to come to you. Iam in great trou- 
ble. My husband was reformed but he fell away. He 
has been very bad for this year past. He’s so trouble- 
some when he’s drunk, and we’re awful poor. I’m 
wore out with him. To-night he came home sober. I 
asked him where he’d been. He said he’d been to the 
Club meetin’ to see you and the other lady. He said 
he darsen’t go in, his clothes wasn’t decent; they’re all 
he’s got; his coat is wore through and he hasn’t much 
of any hat, and he needs shoes. So he stood outside 
the window and peeked in. He said he see you readin’ 
out of a book. He peeked in awhile and then he come 
away. He come home and threw himself on t’ the 
lounge and seemed to feel bad. He said if he had any 
friends he’d be different. He said he wished he was 
different. He said he hadn’t any friends. And he’s 
goin’ with an awfal lot that drink and take on and 
keep him drinkin’. 
more. And I thought I’d come to you,” added the 
woman simply. ‘I thought you’d know what to do for 
my husband.” 

‘¢ Will he come and see me?” I said at last—I could 
not answer her at once. I felt choked. 

‘‘]’ll try,” said the poor soul, brightening. 

‘¢ Bring him to-morrow, then.”’ 

‘¢Could you see him to-night?” she pleaded. 
may be drunk by to-morrow.” 

‘¢To-night then, and you-——” 

But only the dying day stood looking in to answer 
me. The feet of the drunkard’s wife were as swift as 
her heart. Without words she was gone. She went 
as she came, like one of the piteous and beautiful im- 
pulses that, were they strong enough and true enough 
in all of us, might save the world. 

I waited till eleven o’clock that night. My visitor did 
not return. No one came. Dispirited, and a touch 
distrustful, I went away at last to bed. In the morn- 
ing I knew how it was. How she sped home, spent 
with hope and haste, to meet him raging drunk at their 


own door. 

It was all over with him for many days. The first 
hour that she could make him understand that ‘‘ Lady 
Jane Grey” (as they were wont to call me) asked to 
see him she brought him down. I think he was not 
quite sobered then. I do not like to describe in thls 
public way how that man looked the first time he 


came into my parlor. He is my friend now. 


He 


It is enough to say that of all my guests that sum- 
‘| Divine Love be a conscious presence, an indwelling 


mer he was the one who gave me the worst dismay. 
‘Try him,” said Marion, firmly; for I was very 


Seems to me I can’t stand it no 


worn and tired, and wondered if it were worth while 
to take up this new burden. ‘‘ He has a clear, true eye. 
That man won’t lie, and is naturally clever. Anybody 
but a fool and a liar can be saved.” 

My new friend (Peters was his name) was no fool 
and no liar. I took heart; cultivated his friendship ; 
befriended his family; extended to him the trustful 
welcome of our hearth-stone ; encouraged him, watched 
him, believed in him, and, I need not add, prayed for 
him; and straightway the man came to himself, like 
him of old from whom the demon was cast out. In- 
deed, I may say without hesitation that he is to-day 
the most thoroughly saved man amongst all our Huckle- 
berry friends: 

The question which is oftener put to me than any 
otheris: How doI getat these people? I have given 
fragments in the histories of these two men mainly to 
answer just that inquiry. I could fill your columns 
with most touching stories of lives like theirs, but 
have told you enough, sir, to explain the nature of our 
work, and quite as much, I doubt not, as you will care 
to hear. And Iam the less regretful at offering you 
so imperfect an account of what has been done among 
these people because our undertaking is itself a frag- 
ment, and because I find on studying the histories of 
similar efforts how fragmentary much of such Chris- 
tian struggle is; and because I am beginning to think 
that it may be of the ‘‘ broken pieces” that the Master 
will gather and feed the multitude. 

It was not long after our acquaintance with Mr. Pe- 
ters that I grew again so ill that Marion and I were 
compelled to drop our work and seek the seaside. 
There was nothing else todo. The fiat was impera- 
tive and the case clear. We gathered our friends to- 
gether and besought them, with voices that we could 
not trust, to save each other when we were gone. We 
begged them to preserve among themselves the spirit 
of the Healer who had sought out their sick bodies 
and souls. We begged them to carry on the great 
eure whose beginnings we had witnessed and wrought 
upon together. And then we wrung them all by the 
hand and with breaking hearts we went away from 
among them. Mr. James and Mr. and Mrs. Peters 
followed us to the station that day we left. I cannot 
write about it. I turned and saw them standing with 
bared heads, leaning towards each other in a iittle 
lonely group. Marion.and I could not watch it. It 
seemed to us as if we were deserting our children. 

We write to them; and we hear from them; and we 
are comforted to know that the work of treating 
tempted pecple as we think Christ would treat them 
goes on without us in Huckleberry Cut. Still the men 
worship in their plain little room, in their clean clothes, 
on Sundays, and still they drink coffee and have a good 
time together, now and then, on ‘‘ week-days ;” and 
still they struggle, through evil report and good, to 
hold each other up. And yet we feel, as we look on 
from our distance with hearts that ache to be among 
our dear people, how sorely the rude lives of these 
tried men need the friendship of Christian ladies. 

We do not think that women know how great is this 
need, or how sure and sweet their welcome, or how 
blessed their content, in such a service and among such | 
souls. 

Thinking of our ‘‘fragment ”’—of what we longed to © 
do, and were not permitted, of the perils and misery, 
and sensitiveness and wrong, that we have left behind 
us, half strengthened, half comforted, half righted, 
half helped, among our dear friends—we plead for them 
with blind and blundering words, like the little girl 
who forgot her prayers, and, tired enough to cry, 
clasped her hands amid said: 

‘¢ For pity’s sake, amen.” 


—The briefest biography ever written of mortal man 
is given in the Bible in a single immortal line: ‘* And 
Enoch walked with God, and he was not, for God took 
him.” Is it possible for any of us in these modern 
days to so live that we may walk with God? This is 
a vital question, of far more importance than those 
other questions of ‘‘ what shall we eat, and what shall 
we drink, and wherewithal shall we be clothed?” 
which are constantly pressing upon us with importu- 
nate demands. Can we walk with God in the shop, in 
the office, in the household and on the street? When 
men exasperate us, and work wearies us, and the 
children fret, and the servants annoy, and our best- 
laid plans fall to pieces, and our castles in the air are 
dissipated like bubbles that break at a breath, then can 
we walk with God? That religion which fails us in 

very-day trials and experiences of life has some- — 
wee it a flaw. It should be more than a plank to 
sustain us in the rushing tide, and land us exhausted 
and dripping on the eternal shore. It ought, if it come 
from above, to be always, day by day, to our souls as 
the wings of a bird, bearing us away from and beyond 
the impediments which seek to hold us down. If the 


force with us, it will do this, 
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THE STORY OF THE PEARL. 
: By REBECCA PERLEY REED. 


N the silent deep, where the waters sleep, 
And the light its living ray : 
Sends with softened beam through the emerald gleam 
_ From the golden upper day, 
It lay in the gloom of its living tomb; 
The oyster, dull and gray. 


Overhead the ficw, tiding vast and slow 
Through the centuries unknown, 

Moved with mighty feet in unceasing beat 
Of eternal monotone 

While life’s feeble spark in its prison dark 
Held its faint pale light alone. 


But there came a time when against the line 
Of the coarse and curving shell 

Pressed a grain of sand, and the guarding band 
A strange dull pain befell. | 

Still the atom pressed, and by sheer unrest 
Wrought the story that I tell. 


Of the strange dread fear we shall never hear 
That grappled the poor dumb thing; 

And the helpless throes of his new born woes 
No witness shall ever sing. 

Yet the tale is told by the years grown old 
And the treasure tbat they bring ! 


Round the cruel wound in his fiber bound 
From his life a balm is shed, 

Whose assuaging flow may relieve his woe 
As he lies in his ocean bed; 

That shall soften the strain of the strange new pain 
Which will not be comforted. 


As the slow-shod days rolled their weary ways 
Round the oft-recurrent pain, 

When the balm grew chill still the blind true will 
Poured its easing flood again. 

Till from out the night to the upper light 
By the diver’s hand it came. 


Then, lo! when cleft, and of life bereft, 
On the gray shell’s lining rare 

Glowed in radiant white with a lambent light 
A pearl most wondrous fair! — 

Life, time and pain wrought a lasting gain 
In the gem which a king shall wear! . 

He who will may tell of the parallel: 
Of life’s ocean rolling ever; 

How we ease in vain our repeated pain 
With the soul’s tears shed forever ! 

Yet the pearl finds place, through the dear Lord’s 

grace, ' 
When his hands the shell shall sever ! 
MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


Plymouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


THOU artour Creator. Thou knowest the spring of our 
life. Thou knowest what things oppress, and what things en- 
lighten ; and we draw near to thee, O Thou Fountain, that we 
may drink of thee and thirst no more. Grant unto us the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit. We cannot lift-our dull facul- 
ties to the height of thy glory. Nay, we cannot even touch 
tbe hem of thy garment unhelped; and how shall we enterin 


and dwell with the Lord, and behold his glory and the maijes- 


ty of his power, and the wonder of his love, except thou draw 
us? Wepray, therefore, for thy divine drawing and uplift- 
ing, that we may have the secret of God, which ‘is higher than 
the reason, and satisfy our inmost selves with the testimony 
that thou art, and that thou art the Rewarder of them that 
diligently seek thee. We thank thee for the days that are 
gone by. We thank thee for the memory of thy judgments 
and for the memory of thy mercies; for both are one. Tbou 
hast sought by stripes and thou hast sought also by kindness 
to win us; and all things, dark or light, severe or pleasant, 
work together for good to them that love thee. And we be- 
seech of thee that thou wilt accept our thanksgiving, as we 
look behind upon our lives, upon our early instructions, up- 
on the blessings by which we have been permitted, step by 
step, to ascend the way of life, upon that guardianship which 
has defended us from ruinous evil, that there might be de- 
veloped in us whatever is good. Accept our thanksgiving 
for the fruitfulness of the years that are behind us. Thy 
chastisements have been fewer than we deserved. Thy mer- 
cies have been supereminent in number, more than we can 
count. They have surpassed our memory, and have gone 
down below the horizon to be discerned no more forever. 
The sum of them,who shall enumerate? for thou art a God of 
infinite goodness and mercy ; and we render thee thanks; and 
we beseech of thee that we may be drawn by thy goodness 
as wellas by theterror of thy law to a nobler lifeand to a 
better service. 

We thank thee that thou hast convoked us once again in 
this place where prayer is wont to be made—this place of 
might, where God has blessed weakness. and sorrow, and 
trouble ; where the other world has entered in to dispossess 
the image of this world, and to despoil its sorceries; where 
joys have been refined, where sorrows bave been redeemed, 
and where thou art bringing us week after week. Enter this 
day into every secret beart, and deal with each one as thy 
loving eye discerns that he needs. 

Grant thy blessing upon ull that are strangers in our midst. 
We know not whence they come, nor whither they go. They 
are allat home with thee. May they this day rest as in their 

._ Father’s house with us. Biess them in their hearts, Prosper 
them in thy providence, Return them agais to the place 


whence they came, if such be thy will, laden with the expe- 
riences of God’s goodness. 

We pray for a biessing to rest upon our whole land. We 
pray that thou wilt bless the President of the United States 
and those joined with him in the exercise of administration. 
May the ligbt of truth shine abroad throughout this land, 
redeeming men from sins, winning them from passions, and 
bringing them to virtue and piety. 

Bless the nations upon our borders, and near at hand; and 
that across the great deep from which we sprang. Grant 
that the blessing of the Lord may rest upon al) nations, and 
that-the events that are transpiring may be for the further- 
ance of thy glory in the elevation of mankind. 

We pray for thy blessing at home, and in aj! our affairs, in 
every period of our lives; and bring us at last, through the 
rejoicing gate of death, to the gate of glory beyond; and 
receive us with welcome into everlasting joy. 

And the praise shall be unto the Father, and the Son, and 


| the Spirit, forevermore. Amen. 


SERMON. 
ABIDING JN GOD.* 


“Tam the vine, ye arethe branches. He that abideth in 
me, and I in him, the same bringeth forth much fruit; for 
without me ye can do nothing.” —John xv., 5. 

NLY God can stand alone unhelped; only God 
can find in himself all inspiration, motive, im- 


| pulse, dorrowing nothing from without, and giving out 


from within whatever there is in the heavens, the 
earth, or the universe. Man cannot stand alone; he is 
made to lean. The circuit in which he creates is very 
small. The circuit in which he isa recipient is very large. 
If you were to divest him of all that which comes to him 
and plays upon and within him, and leave only that which 
is, like God, independent and creative, so little would 
be left that he would wholly lose his identity. In re- 
gard to his lowest capacities, his bodily life, he cannot 
exist or act except under the influence of physical laws 
separate from himself. The eye cannot act in and of 
itself; there must be the medium of light or itis as if 
it were not. The ear creates no sound, but only drinks 
in that which is exterior to itself. The lip cannot pro- 
cure food, nor can the palate create taste; but they can 
recognize those things when they exist outside or in- 
dependent of them. They can act, but they cannot 
create. The hand that is so fertile in skill and so pro- 
ductive in industry after all is a barren hand. It can- 
not create stone nor iron nor any of the materials that 
it uses; nor canit create the laws under which it is able 
to subdue materials to ten thousand uses.. The hand 
itself is helped by a multitude of invisible hands in the 
great laws of nature. Light, heat and food, the univer- 
sal conditions of existence, were before men, and would 
exist if men were exterminated. Without them man 
could not be. But they can be without man. Although 
the maintenance of life involves thought and experi- 
ence, yet no thought, no experience, no skill and no 
shrewdness could maintain life independent of those 
- fixed conditions which inhere in nature. We live and 
move and have our being in God, in the exercise of his 
power and under his creative conditions. The daily 
upholding by a might foreign to us shows how help- 
less man would be in and of himself. Every element 
might rise up and repeat the words of the Master: 
‘‘ Without me ye can do nothing.” The sea might 
say: ‘‘ Without me ye can do nothing;” the clouds 
might echo back again: ‘‘ Without me ye can do 
| nothing ;” the soil might say: ‘‘ Without me ye can do 
nothing ;”’ the winter and the summer, the stone and 
the iron, the birds that fly, the fish that swim, the 
beasts of the field, all things might say to man: 
‘¢ Without me ye can do nothing.” Man is the uni- 
versal recipient, mendicant, pauper, beneficiary. 

And yet, do we not live assuming that it is by our 
skill and by our power that we control the seasons in 
some measure? Yes; but, after all, the fundamental 
and underlying conditions of all skill and power are 
foreign to us. They belong to God; to his providence ; 
to the divine nature. Arrogance and conceit lead men 
to claim for themselves great merit; but when you 
have taken away all auxiliaries and all things upon 
which in any wise depend our foresight and our 
industry, the sum of that which is left to any one ap- 
pears exceedingly small. | 

If we rise a step higher, and look upon men not as 
physical beings, maintaining physical life by the use 
of physical law, but as physical beings interwoven 
with each other, they are so related to one another that 
no man can separate himself from his fellows. A man 
absolutely separated from his fellow men is dead, to all 
intents and purposes, ere long, unless from memory 
and imagination he creates scenes in which his fellow- 
men, as shadowy actors, come to him. If a man were 
‘isolated from his fellows the greater part of his mind 
could not act. There might be some vague intellect- 
ual action; but for the most part the play of man’s 
nature implies acting om and receiving action from 
our fellow-men. 

A man, in the first place, is what generations have 
made him to be. Every man is a memorial of history. 


* SUNDAY Morwina, June 27, 1880. Lesson: Isa. xxv. 
Hymns (Plymouth Collection): Nos. 24, 147. Reported ex- 


pressly for The Christign Union by T. J. Ellinwood, 


As yet we cannot trace those subtle relations which 
ally us to our industries, norcan we tell, in changing 
generations, what element has been cast in by this 
hand, and what by that: but in general we know that 
we are the sum of the things that have flowed down 
the stream for hundreds of years. Weare what we 
are, to be sure, by the grace of God; but also we are 
what we are by the grace of all those that for hundreds 
of years back have lived under God’s government and 
providence. We are the outlet of streams that have 
flowed down from the mountains of past times. Man 
is the product of industrial influences under the guid- 
ance of a divine power that is perpetually forming and 
creating. All men’s ideas, their knowledge, and their 
habits, have come down to them through the medium 
of their fellows. It was man’s life that instructed 
them. It was the father’s hand that fashioned them. 
It was the young companions around about them that, 
in some respects, nurtured their early life. They 
entered into society to find ten thousand things 
known. To each generation the past is as an 
encyclopedia; and men open volume after volume, 
and leaf after leaf, to find out things that have 
already been found out. Every man feeds upon the 
laid-up knowledge of others. The paths for his feet 
others found, and the work for his hands others 
determined, before he was born. What is right 
and what is wrong he could not tell; but the experi- 
ence of ten thousand years has told the world, and he 
stands on that experience. His moral sense reports 
an emotion or sensatien upon the discovery of what 
is right or what is wrong; but his relations to his 
fellow men have determined the conditions that are 
virtuous or that are vicious. The impulses that stir 
in him like or dislike, joy or sorrow, love or hatred, 
jealousy or admiration, all spring from the existence 
around him of his felowmen. We do not create these 
things. Our soul lies open like an olian harp, and 
the flash of the winds awakens its joy. The wind 
could not impart music bnt for the wire, and the wire 
could not impart music but for the wind. Nature— 
life—acting upon a stone or a dead stick creates noth- 
ing; but upon the sensitive chords of human feeling it 
produces vibrations. Weare played upon. We find 
ourselves every day experiencing a harvest of emo- 
tions in the production of none of which are we more 
than impassive agents. We are carried about by the 
currents of life. Weare shaped to things good and to 
things bad very largely by the influences that are 
around about us. We are cast down, or we are lifted 
up, or we stand steadfast, very largely by our social 
surroundings. 


men, ‘‘ Without me ye can do nothing.” The customs 
in which men live may all rise up and say to us, ** We 
are your creators in much of your life.” Your neigh- 
bors, your parents, the schoolmaster, the faithful 
friend, the employer, all that create public sentiment, 


So men may say to society, and society may say to | 


draw near to you and say, ‘‘ You are our creatures. . 


You bear all the marks of our hands.” Men there are 
of great executive power who seem to rise above their 
time and fellow men, who seem to organize and to act 
in the highest sphere; but they originate nothing. 
Michael Angelo stands as a mighty creator in art; but 
he did not create color, he did not create form, he did 
not create anything of the materials on which he 
worked. He found them and brought them together. 
They lived before he felt life in himself, and not only 
lived before him but live after him, and will continue 
to live. 

Napoleon reorganized Europe; but he did not create 
it. The men, the laws, the institutions, the elements 
for development, were awaiting his hands. He was a 
mighty force; but he himself was acted upon by other 
things ten thousand times more than he acted upon 
other things. They that are called great men and 
geniuses, and that change the world’s condition, are 
usually but men that turn the faucet. The stream is 
— to flow out before their hand gives it opportu- 
nity. 


true—‘‘ Without me ye can do nothing.” Men are 
active powers; but they are limited throughout by 
partnerships. They walk up and down in the universe 
the saints of God, feeling in themselves the elements 
of power; and yet they are creatures. 

The same law rules in the very highest sphere—in 
the realm of spiritual life—where he that is pure and 
gracious models, forms, an inward life; where we are 
redeemed largely from the jar and strife and suffering 
of external life; where we hollow out the cave, as it 


distress. 

‘Without me,” saith the all-informing and universal 
Spirit, ‘‘ ye could not do this.” The divine Spirit moves 
through the universe. There is but one life—God’s; 
all others are sparks, struck out from the sole central 
Life and Light; and it, playing upon us, develops our 


highest elements apd attributes, that otherwise would 


In every direction we find the same thing to be 


were, of meditation, and sit tranquil amid universal 
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lie dead. We are as was Lazarus inthe grave until 


the voice cried, ‘‘ Come forth,” and life came to the 


dead. We come forth from our deadness as he did, 
with a napkin bound about our heads, and muffled and 
swathed until the voice divine says, ‘‘ Take off the 
cerements,” and, behold, we see. We live in the midst 
of great influences that are not visible to the outward 
eye; of great powers that do not organize themselves 
under crowns; of great forces that do not troop with 
natural physical laws. Tbe universe is full of God, 
and Godis universal fire, and universal life, and the 
universal food of life. And in him we move and have 
our being. The spirit of God is poured upon all just 
as the sunlight is; but the same season, the same 
rains and the same sundo not report the same har- 
vests to different men. To one man there are barren 
fields; to another man there are abundant fields. To 
one man there is success, growing better year by year, 
in the same season that sees another man slipping 
down year after year. The power is in the elements 
for them both, but the way of receiving it is not alike 
for them both. 

So is it with the Spirit. 
open to all; but all do not receive it. ‘*‘ He came unto 
his own, and his own received him not. But as many 
as received him, to them gave he power to become the 
sons of God.”” Not one drop of dew enters into the 
unopened flower, but every open flower is nourished 
and cooled and cleansed by the dews of night. 

Here, then, are the laws and conditions under which 
we are living. ‘‘ As the branch cannot bear fruit of 
itself, except it abide in the vine, no more can ye, 
except ye abide in me”’; this is the language of our 
Master, our Lord, our Saviour, Jesus. Itis language 
that is not to limit but to enlarge us. It is the lan- 
guage of liberty, not of restriction. In ourselves we 
are very feeble and very fruitless toward God; and our 
great joy is that our root is in him, and that though 
we may be not branches—yea, but twigs upon the 
outermost branches—we yet partake of the nourish- 
ment of the circulation of the whole vine or tree. It 
is our joy, not that we can do nothing, but thatin him 
we can do all things. Our liberty outside of God 
would be buta poor boon; our liberty revealed within 
the circuit of divine love is ineffably full of rejoicing 
and joy and glory. 

‘© Work out your own salvation with fear and trem- 


The divine influence is 


bling [with the earnestness and solicitude of men that 


would not for the world fail in enterprise]; for it is 
God that worketh in you both to will and to do of his 
good pleasure.” There is the magazine of our 
strength, and there is our whole liberty, that when we 
work God works, and when we lack his will reinforces 
the feebleness of ours. When our heart blossoms God’s 
heart pours forth the fruit. He is pleased to join the 
eternal elements of power in himself to the feeble pur- 
pose that is in us, and so to fulfill his righteous pleas- 


ure. 
Therefore we are to walk in the constant prepara- 


tion to receive and to respond tothese divine influences. 
All selfishness, all conceit, all arrogance shut the 
soul; and if the dews fall upon these trey fall as upon 
a rock; but all humanity, all gentleness, all graces of 
the spirit receive the divine impress and the divine 
power. ‘‘The meek shall inherit the earth.” 

In the rush of armies, in the eagerness of selfish 
commerce, in the rude conflicts and attractions of hu- 
man life, the men that seem the least likely to carry 
“victory against strength and power are the meek; and 
as the opponents of vigor and might they are very 
helpless ; but the meek have their souls ever anchored 
upon God ; and in the periods of time they whom God 
inspires find out the secret ways of victory, and, in the 
end, the meek shall inherit the earth—though not to- 
day nor to-morrow. The spirit of grace, of humility, 
of gentleness, that drives the clouds from our horizon 
and brings the Sun of Righteousness to shine with 
healing in his beams, shall give strength and shall 
ultimately develop a power in human nature. As the 
eye, unless it is kept clear, sees nothing rightly, so we, 
if distempered and clouded by passions, see nothing of 
the great invisible clearly; but if the -eye be single— 
if it be cleansed—the whole body will be full of light. 

So, then, as the very means of being joined to God, 
and receiving the impulse of divine wisdom, love and 
power, we are to live in those gracious affections which 
at once draw God toward us, and make him at home 
in our midst, and make us children in our Father’s 
house. Call him by what name you will, invent new 
names for him if you please, there stands One who has 
united himself to the human race that he might repre- 
sent io them, through the office and instruments 
with which they are familiar, the eternal power and 


- goodness of God. Call him high or call him low, call 


him Lord or call him Jewish peasant, call him what- 
ever you will, there is One who says to us in the name 
of our Father, ‘‘ Abide in me.” the branch can- 
not bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the yine; no 
more can ye, except ye abide in me.” ‘ Withont me 


ye can do nothing,” 


Without him let us not wishto do anything. In the 
bosom of love that suffers but makes no suffering; in 
the redeeming power ef Christ’s love ; in the interpre- 
tation which love gives of the Father, let us live. 
Christ is our head, our elder Brother, our Saviour ; let 
us be his children, walking lovingly, standing in the 
unobscured faith, rejoicing in life and in death, that 
we may rejoice throughout eternity. 

Now, after the benediction, as many of you as are 
minded thus to do are invited to pause for a short time 
with us, and by these simple emblems make known to 
ourselves and to our God our fealty and our love. I 
invite to this table all that need to come here. The 
invitation, to a large extent, has been given on eccle- 
siastical grounds. I disown them. I invite nobody 
because he is a Presbyterian, a Congregationalist, 
an Episcopalian, or a Roman Catholic; I invite nobody 
because he is a Baptist, or because he belongs to any 
denomination. The inVttation has been given on the 
ground that men have been converted, and are living 
a worthy Christian life; but I give it upon a higher 
ground than this. You are weak and you need 
strength; you are blind and you need sight; you are 
wandering and you need advice; you have done wrong, 
and you need to get out of that wrong. Any soul that 
is conscious of his sin, and sincerely desires to be freed 
from it, and is willing to take the Lord Jesus Christ 
as his Saviour from sin, wishing to make it known for 
his own sake and for the honor of God, him I invite. 
Without any sectarian name, without any ecclesiastical 
relations, free as the heaven, I use the language with 
which the inspired book closes, and say, ‘‘ Whosoever 
wil, let him come and take the water of life freely.”’ I 
do not invite members of the church that are without 
grace. I do not invite anybody, though he may for 
a hundred years have partaken of the Lord’s Supper, 
whose partaking is a dead form. I invite living men 
on aliving ground—their need of divine power to help 
them break the fetters of sin and rise to righteousness. 
I invite them not because this is our table, not because 
it is the table of this church, but because it is your 
table, and because Christ is your Lord and your helper. 


Inquiring Friends. 


Rev. H. W. Beecher: 

DEAR SIR—Will you please answer the following questions 
through The Coristian Union: 

1. When were the records which make up the New Testa- 
ment canons recognized as integral portions of tbe sacred 
code? 

2. Or was there ever a time since they were written when 
they were not recognized as inspired writings? 

3. When did the New Testament become determinate? 

4. What act of man declared it an entirety? 

5. Did the Council of Nice (first or second) collect the ree- 
ords of the New Testament and deciare them inspired, and 
consequently a part of the sacred code? 

I make these queries forthe purpose of gaining isstruc- 
tion. Iam, Yours truly, W. D. #H. 

GLENFAWN, Texas, Aug. 11, 1880. 

The canons of both the Old and the New Testaments 
were growths rather than formations. The books which 
should constitute the sacred literature of the Jewish 
Church and the books which should constitute the sacred 
literature of the Christian Church were chosen from a 
large mass of literature by a process of natural selection 
under the providence of God. The formation of the New 
Testament canon took place before the fifth century, at 
which time all, or nearly all, the books now in the New 
Testament were recognized by all the Christian churches 
as inspired: but it is not possible now to state when the 
various books were collected and first formally recognized. 
The first certain notice which we have of the existence of 
any of the New Testament recognized in a collected form 
occurs in 2 Peter iii., 16, which indicates that the Epistles 
of Paul were already collected together and recognized 
among the churches as sacred writings. From that date 
down references to these sacred writings continue and mul- 
tiply. Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, Irenzeus and 
the other ancient Fathers repeatedly refer to the New Tes- 
tament scriptures. The first formal recognized ratification 
of the canon by an ecclesiastical council was a.D. 397, by 
the Council of Carthage; but this body did not determine 
what was inspired writing, but only declared what the 
Church did recognize to be inspired. 


—Will you please answer a few questions for mein next 
week’s Union,in regard to Kindergarten teaching? I am 
anxious to learnto teach. Is there any school in Brooklyn 
where they prepare persons for teaching? What does it cost, 
and what books do they use,and what is the salary fora 
thorough teacher? 8. D. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

There is no Normal Kindergarten school in Brooklyn. 
There are two in New York: Prof. and Mrs. Kraus, 7 
East 22nd Street, teachers of the Froebel German system; 
and Miss E. B. Coe, 338 East 10th Street, the ‘‘ American 
Kindergarten.” Call, and examine bothsystems. Tuition 
covering nine months, two hundred and one hundred and 
fifty dollars, respectively. Classes form first week in Oc- 
tober. Outfit costs about ten dollars. Books may be pur. 
chased from D. Van Nostrand & Co., 23 Murray, Street. 
Salary ranges from two bundred dollars and board to 
fifteen hundred per annum for teachers, and depends upon 
such other qualifications (music, languages, ete.) as the 


teacher may possess, 


—I have ‘‘Allibone’s Dictionary of Authors” and a fair sup- 
ply of similar works. I am trying to train our little folks 
that they can use the library to answer their questions when 
I shall bave “ passed over.” To-day a little boy found in his 
paper a quotation from * Tales of a Grandfather.” He wants 
to know who wrote“ Tales of a Grandfatber.” Where will 
he look? 

TAMAROA, Perry Co., Ill. 

You are doing excellent work, and we take the liberty 
of publishing the whole of your note that it may serve as 
a stimulant to others. Walter Scott is the author of “Tales 
of a Grandfather.” 

—Some time ago, perhaps two years, iio was advertised 
and criticised in The Christian Union a * History of France,” 
said to bea good companion to ‘‘ Dickens’s History of Eog- 
land;”’ the author a lady. I bave forgotten the name of author 
and publisher; can you give them to me through the columns 
of your paper, with price? Respectfully, L. D. W. 

SHELBYVILLE, Bedford Co., Tenn., Aug., 1880. 

You probably refer to Miss Yonge’s History. She has 
written on England, France, Germany and Greece. Her 
works are published in this country by Estes & Lauriat, 
Boston, Mass. 

—Will youintorm me through The Christian Union wheth- 
er there are roads in the Rocky Mountains where one could 
drive a wagon; if so, in what part of the mountains are they? 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

We leave this question to be answered by some of our 
Rocky Mountain subscribers. 

—How much of what is now our canonical Testament was 
called Scripture at the time of Christ? C. W.N. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. 

The whole of the Old Testament. : 
—For the destruction of the cabbage-worm sprinkle the 
plants with water heated to 140 Fahr. Pepper, brine, ashes, 
lime, lye and many mixtures have also been recommended; 
Prof. Cyrus Thomas has found that all of those specified 
are ineffectual. In small patches nothing can be better 
than the plan proposed by Dr. Fitch; going from plant 
to plant with a pair of scissors and clipping the worms in 
two. Much good can be accomplished by catching the 
parent insects (which are the common white butterflies) in 
band-nets and crushing them. 

INQUIRER.—By farthe most important contribution to 
the science of Ethics in the last two hundred years is 
‘*Kant’s Metaphysical Ethics.’’ Next to this we are in- 
clined to place Bishop Butler’s Ethical disoourses. Fol- 
lowing this are the many individual treatises on the sub- 
ject, best of which are, among American authors, Fair- 
child, Hopkins and Hickok, the last of which has been re- 
vised by President Seelye, of Amherst College. 


Correspondence. 


THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY. 


’ The importance of this question and the very general 
interest it is exciting is my only apology for begging per- 
mission to follow Dr. Peabody’s able article in your issue 
of Sept. 8th with a few additional remarks, taking a 
somewhat different view of the subject. 

There are three general views entertained by Christian 
men on this question of the Resurrection; namely, 

1st. That at death the body dissolves, and the spiritual 
part of man, released from its confinement, goes to its own 
place in the other world, and there remains in conscious 
happiness or misery till the resurrection, when it re-enters 
its own body, made fit for its permanent occupancy, and 
with it, after the judgment, enters upon its eternal state of 
joy or sorrow. 

2d. That the spiritual part of man, at death, leaves its 
material body forever behind, and in a kind of immaterial, 
ghostly body peculiar to it—‘‘an elimination of a non- 
atomic enswathement of the soul,’’ as Dr. Warren says— 
and enters at once upon its eternal state. 

3d. That there is a complete suspension of consciousness 
from death till the resurrection; that when Christ shall 
come to judge the world all the dead will be raised and 
live again; the wicked will ther or thereafter be utterly 
destroyed, and the righteous, in their spiritualized bodies, 
made incorruptible and immortal, like unto His own 
glorious body, shall live and reign with him forever. 

The first theory or hypothesis is that of the whole Papal 
Church. The Reformers brought it with them as an heir 
loom, with no essential modification, out of this Church, 
and it remains to this day the belief of a majority of the 
Protestant world. But it is evidently fast losing its hold 
on iutelligent inquirers, and cannot stand the test of care- 
ful examination in the light of either reason or revelation. 

The second is the view advocated in the above-men- 
tioned article, and is the one, if I mistake not, that is 
favored by The Christian Union. It is that of the Sweden- 
borgians—though they hold to a somewhat more substan- 
tial spiritual body than some others. It is that of so-2alled 
** Spiritualists’? generally, by whatever other various 
names they may be known. It seems to have been the 
doctrine of the ancient Greeks and Romans, as it is in- 
deed now of the pagan world who believe in no other 
resurrection. 

The third is, as we think, that which is taught in the 
Scriptures throughout, and especially by Christ and his 
Apostles, and which was held by the early Church until 
its faith was corrupted by the coming in of Plato’s phbilos- 
ophy, which required a new construction to be put upon 
the language of God’s Word. lt has been held by not a 
few from that time till now, in spite of its unpopularity. 
William Tyndall, the martyr, held it. Archbishop Whate- 
ly advocated it. Dr. Delitzsch maintains that it is only by 
a miraculous or abnormal] provision arising out of the 


economy of redemption with a view to @ future resyrrec- 
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tion that man is kept from absolute extinction during this 
interval. The Second Adventists hold it, and so do those 
generally who believe in the immortality of the righteous 
only; who now have come to constitute a large and rapidly 
increasing company in all our churches. 

I have no room here to set forth the argument for this 
issue, and can only remark in the briefest manner that it 
seems to me to harmonize with the teachings of reason and 
science and Scripture better than any of the other views. 

Science affords no evidence that the soul of man, what- 
ever it may be, can maintain & conscious, active life and 
fulfill its functions apart from the body upon which it now 
so evidently depends; but much to the contrary. Science 
insists on the complete unity, solidarity, of man. He is an 
integer in his birth, in his life and in,his death. Scripture 
teaches that man sinned as one individual unit; that he 
was condemned as a unit; that he was redeemed asone in- 
dividual man; that he will be raised as one and immortal- 

“ized and glorified as’ one—body and soul together. We 
have no authority from nature or Scripture for believing 

tbat man lives naturally after he dies, much less that he 
does not actually die at all. The transmission of: life from 
one to another by propagation is a natural process; but 
for the indrvidual to die, and yet continue to live, or to live 
again after dying once, is contrary to every analogy of na- 
ture; it reverses the very meaning of the word death. The 
Bible teaches that death is the fruit of sin, and would be 
‘the final end of all life were ‘it not for the special inter- 
position of Divine Providence through the redemptive 
work of Christ; that the resurrection of man from the 
dead is a miraculous, supernatural event. 

On this account it represents death as a sleep, and the 
resurrection of the dead as a future event—not future 
merely to those now living, but future to those already 
dead—and as a simultaneous rising: ‘‘ They that sleep in 
the dust of the earth shall awake,’ etc. ‘‘ Thy dead men 
shall live; together with my dead body shall they arise.” 
‘* Christ the first fruits; afterwards they that are Christ’s 
at his coming.’’ ‘‘ Henceforth there is laid up for me a 
crown of righteousness which the Lord, the righteous 
Judge, will give me in that day; and not to me only, but 
to all those who love his appearing.” ‘‘ That day,” ‘‘ the 
last day,’’ ‘‘the end of the world,’’ are repeatedly re- 
ferred to as the time'when the dead shall be raised and the 
righteous rewarded. It is then the net is tobe drawn and 
the good fish separated from the bad; then. that the wheat 
is to be gathered into’the garner and the chaff burned up. 

The Athenians believed in a ghostly state after death, 
but when Paul preached a resurrection from the dead they 
were offended; and so ‘did Agrippa, to whom Paul said, 
‘Why should it be thought a thing incredible that God 

should raise the dead?’ The resurrection of the dead was 
a new, Christian ductrine—pre-eminently such—and so 
regarded by the Greeks and Romans and others to whom 
it was preached. Their view of the after-life, which is 
substantially the one I am opposing, cannot properly be 
called a resurrection, but rather an ascension or assump- 
tion. It is a virtual denial of this cardinal Christian doc- 
trine. It is- against this sort of philosophy that we are 
specially warned in the Scriptures. 

I entirely agree with your correspondent when he says 

that ‘‘ the idea of a day of judgment is inseparably con- 
nected with the resurrection of the body, and this last with 
the suspension of being [consciousness?] from death till the 
resurrection.” And the only argument that he brings 
against this view is that it involves ‘‘ the dreary notion of 
an age-long sleep,” etc. The force of this objection might 
be admitted were the dead supposed to be conscious while 
waiting for the coming of their Lord. But if they are 
utterly unconscious of the lapse of time there is no appar- 
ent waiting on their part. The waiting is only on the 
part of the living. Practically, the very next moment 
after one’s death his Lord comes to call him, so that in 
fact the dead enter at once and together into glory; they 
depart not to prolong a dreary waiting but to be with 
Christ. The voyage is not a dreary one, but the transition 
is apparently instantaneous. - _ J. H. PETTINGELL. 
a Pa., Sept. 11, 1880. 


Heligions Hels. 


The Hudson River Confe ference of Congregational 
Churches met at Saratoga Springs, Sept. 27-29. Under 
the pastorate of the Rev. T. W. Jones the New England 
Church has been born again and entered on a new life. A 
very tasteful chapel has been cunstructed, with a seating 
capacity of 350, and sufficient land purchased to afford 
room for a Jarge church whenever the time for its erection 
shall arrive. The whole property is easily worth $8,000 
and the debt is but about $500. The church is spiritually 
alive and earnest and the congregation already pretty well 
fill the aucience room. The church and its pastor well de- 
serve the strong resolutions of sympathy, confidence, love 
and congratulation which were passed by the Association. 
The meetings of the Association, which were well attended, 
were devoted to hearing essays and addresses, the only 
formal action of any general public interest being the 
adoption, without a dissenting vote, of the following reso- 
lution: ‘‘ Resolved that, while we recognize the need of 
some national gathering for the purpose of fellowship and 
discussion of the general interests of the Congrezational 
churches, we feel that the National Council, as at present 
organized, is:liable to grave objections, and that, if con- 
tinued, its functions should be more clearly defined, so as to 
guard the liberty of the churches.’’ A committee was ap- 
pointed to present this resolution both to the State Asso- 
ciation and to the National Council. 


Prayer for Sunday-schools. T The International Sunday- 
_ schoo} Executive Committee unite with the committees 


of the London Sunday-school Onion, and kindred institu- 
tions abroad, recommending that Sunday and Monday, 
the 17th and 18th of October next, be observed as days of 
prayer for Sunday-schools throughout the world. In 
years past many Sunday-schools on this side of the Atlan- 
tic have engaged in suitable religious services at this time 
with marked benefit. The zeal of teachers has been 
quickened, the interest of churches aroused and salutary 
impressions produced on the minds of the young. The 
following outline of services is recommended for observ- 
anceas far as practicable: 


- That on Lord’s Day Morning, Oct. 17th, from 7 to 8 o’clock, 
private in :ercessory prayer be offered on behalf of Sunday- 
schools. 

That the opening engagements of the morning school be 
preceded by a meeting of the teachers for prayer. 

That ministers be asked to preach, morning or evening, or 
both, on topics connected with Sunday-school work. 

That in the afternoon the ordinary engagements of each 
school be shortened, and a devotional service be held. To 
this service the parents of the scholars might be invited. 

That atthe close of the evening service, the teachers, in 
union with other Christians, meet for thanksgiving and 
prayer. 

That on Monday morning, Oct. 18th, teachers again bring 
their schoJare, one by one, in private prayer before God. 

That in the course of the day the female teachers of each 
school hold a meeting for united prayer and thankegiving. 

Thatin the evening each Church or congregation be invited 
to hold a meeting at which the interests of the Sunday-school 
should form the theme of the prayers and addresses. 


The Congregational Association of New Hampshire, at 
its recent annual meeting in Portsmouth, discussed such 
topics as divorce, the taxation of church property, Sunday- 
schools, the pastoral relation, the new translation of the 
Bible, and especially the care of feeble churches in the 
State. The population of the State has increased, but of 
the 167 towns with Congregational churches, 88 have less 
population now than ten years ago. The New Hampshire 
Home Missionary Society furnished assistance in thirteen 
more localities last year than the year previous, and there 
are at least twelve additional churches that must have aid 
or die. In view of the $70,000 lately received from the 
Betsey Whitehouse estate at‘Pembroke there was a strong 
feeling that this home work must have the first place. In 
New Hampsbire the evil of divorce has reached large pro- 
portions, and action was taken looking to a united move- 
ment for a modification of the laws. The committee on 
the taxation of church property agreed upon the justice of 
the principle. The benevolent contributions are $20,000 
less than last year, and $2,000 less than two years ago. 


The Scotch Presbyterian Church.—Professor A. Balmain 
Bruce gives the following brief explanation of the denom- 
inational divisions in his own country: ‘‘ The doctrine, of 
course, is the same; they only differ in a few questions of 
church government. The Free Church of Scotland admits 
the right of the State in moulding certain forms of church 
government, but has resisted the manner of interference. 
It has always held to the opinion that the State mterferes 
too much with the liberty of private judgment, and hence 
has separated from its dependence and support. In its 
principles the Free Church of Scotland resembles very 
much the Presbyterian Church of America, which in its 
action and deliberations is entirely free from the inter- 
ference of the State. The Established Church of Scotland, 
of course, enjoys the full privileges of church protection. 
The United Presbyterian Church of Scotland denies totally 
the right of any interference on the part of the State with 
church government.”’ 


The Annual Conference of the Conditional Immortality 
Association was recently held in Liverpool, the meetings 
being largely attended. The association has now 290 mem- 
bers, an increase of 73 during the past year. Mr. Strang, 
of Glasgow, declared, in a paper which he read before the 
Conference, that the doctrine of natural immortality was 
no part of the teaching of Christ, but is opposed to it, and 
is derived entirely from that very philosophy against 
which St. Paul raised his voice. The Rev. G. Mackay, of 
London, read a paper on “Everlasting Punishment not 
Everlasting Pain,” in which he took the ground that the 
civilization of the age had risen up against the orthodox 
doctrine of hell, and that public opinion had banned the 
preaching which indulges much in the descriptions of eter- 
nalagony. Arrangements were made by the Conference 
for a series of Sunday evening meetings to be held during 
the coming season. 


A Congregational Council, of which the Rev. J. C. Hol- 
brook, D.D., was Moderator and the Rev. J. W. Grush 
Scribe, met at Buffalo, Sept. 27th, and aftera thorough 
and very satisfactory examination of Mr. Geo. B. Stevens, 
a graduate of Yale Theological Seminary, ordained him as 
pastor of the First Congregational Church in that city. 
The sermon was by the Rev. C. M. Tyler of Ithaca, ordain- 
ing prayer by the Rev. J. A. Biddle, of Oswego, charge to 
pastor by the Rev. E. B. Furbish, of Lockport, right hand 
by the Rev. H. 8S. Hubbell, of Garnettown, address to the 
people by the Rev. J. C. Holbrook, of Syracuse. The 
church numbers 125 members, with a good congregation, a 
large Sunday-school and every prospect of becoming 
strong and influential in the chief interior city of the 
State. Secretary Holbrook preached on Sunday, Sept. 
26th, on home missions. 


The State Home —For several 
years past the secretaries of the several Congregational 
State Home Missionary Societies have held an annual 
meeting for conference in reference to interests of the 
cause. Sept. 29th and 30th the meeting was held in Hart- 
ford, Conn,, when upwards of twenty important subjects 


were discussed, There were. present the Rev. Messrs, 


Adams, of Me., Greeley, of N. H., Clark, of Mass., Taylor, 
of R. L, Moore, of Conn., Holbrook, of N. Y., Wolcott, of 
Ohio, with the Rev. Dr. H. M. Storrs of the A. H. M. 
Society by invitation. The meeting next year is to be at 
the same place. These are proving to be very important 
and profitable conferences. 


The City Mission, in a circular recently issued, is remind- 
ing its friends of the approaching close of the fifty-fourth 


year ef its beneficent operations. The year has been one of | 


signal prosperity in all departments of its work. Such has 
been the success of its churches that new and enlarged ac- 
commodations are imperatively required for the growing 
congregations. Ground has been broken for a large and 
attractive building for Lebanon Chapel, far down on the 
eastern side of the city, to be completed during the coming 
year, and other improvements are contemplated and will 
be set on foot as soon as the contributions will warrant. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—Tbe Methodists have gained during the last four years 
117,743 members. 

—The Annual Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Caurch—in this Diocese was held in St. John’s Chapel last 
week. 

—Mrs. Read, of Wilmington, Del., offers to contribute $15,- 
000 toward an Episcopal Church at Nice. Switzerland, as a 
memorial to her busband. 

—The Rev. Dr. Anthony Ten Broeck, one of the oldest min- 
isters of the Episcopal Church and rector of St. James’s 
Church, Eatontown, N. J., died at that place recently at the 
age of ninety-five. 

—The Rev. Dr. Joseph Wild, formerly pastor of the Union 
Congregational Church in Brooklyn, which was burned dur- 


ing the summer, acceptsa cali to tne pulpit of the Bond Street 


Congregational Church, Toronto, Canada. 


—A basis of organic union between the African Methodist 


Episcopal Church of the United States and the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Canada and the British Provinces has 
been agreed upon by the commissioners of the two churches. 

-—The Rev. Michael Corrigan, D.D., Bishop of Newark, N.J.., 


has been named by the Pope coadjutor to Cardinal McClos- . 


key with right of succession and with the title of Archbishop. 
Bishop Corrigan is hardly forty years old, and is a very young 
man for so eminent an ecclesiastical position. 

—Mr.,G. H. Filian, an Armenian, of Antioch, Syria, and now 
a student at the Union Theological Seminary, is desirous of 
delivering one or more lectures on the following subjects: 
East and the West: a comparison of Turkey and the United 
States; The Oid and New Missions in Turkey; The —_— 
tance of Missionary Work in Turkey. 

NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Congregational Church at Mount Vernon. N. H., cele- 
brated its centennial, Sept. 12th. 

—The Rev. Lewis 8. Stearns has been elected Professor of 
Christian Theology at the Bangor Theological Seminary. 

—Park Church, Boston, has been re-opened after an ex- 
penditure of twelve thousand dollars in improvements. 

—The fifteenth annual Convention of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Masmchusetts will convene in Lynn, 
Oct. 19th. 

—All the Congregational Theoiogical seminaries report full 
classes. At Yale Prof. Barbour will fill the chair of Homi- 
letics formerly occupied by Prof. Hoppin. 

—The growth in Y. M. C. A. work in Massachusetts during 
the present year has been very marked. There are now eight 


young men employed as Genera! Secretaries, “— the money 


pledged to secure the ninth one. 

—The forty-seventh Y. M.C. A. District duawiniied for the 
Eastern District of Massachusetts was held at Newton, in the 
Eliot Church, Wednesday, Sept..22d. Ninety delegates were 
present. Able addresses were made by the Rev. Mr. Mere- 
dith, of South Boston, and the Rev. Walter Calkins, of the 
Eliot Church. The Convention is pronounced one of the 
best ever held. 

THE WEST. 

—A new Congregational Church was dedicated at Republic, 
Mo,, Sept. 12th. 

—President Andrews bas completed his 52d year at Marietta 
College, having been for twenty-five years president of that 
institution. 

—The Euclid Avenue Baptist Church, Cleveland, O., of 
which the Rev. G. T. Dowling is pastor, is doing good work. 
Mr. Dowling in a recent anviversary sermon stated that the 
additions to the church during the last year were forty-seven 
and the contributions for benevolence, $57,572.25. During his 
three years’ pastorate the membership has increased 173, and 
the contributions have exceeded $141,000. 

—The Annual Conference of the Reurganized Church of 
Latter Day Saints bas recently been heid neur Council 
Bluffs, about two thousand members attending. These an- 
nual conferences transact business for ail the churches of 
the faith in the United Siates. Their decisions rendered on 
any questions arising from any courch or district are final. 
The president and bishopric, three in number, and the 
quorum of twelve, or as many as possible, are always in 
attendance and have the conference in cnarge. 


FOREIGN. 


=—The Congregational Union of England and Wales will 
hold its annual meetingin Birmingham next month. 

—The Jesuits expelled from France areintrenching them- 
selves in English and Spanish soil. 
nine colleges tproughout Spain. Large buildings to be used 
fora similar purpose bave been purchased on their behalf in 
Wales, and others near Canterbury and other plaees in Great 
Britain. 

—A bill has been introduced in the States Assembly of Jer- 
sey by the provisions of which “it is forbidden to any Jesuit 
or member of the Congregation of J esus to take up bis resi- 
dence on this island or establish any institution whatever 
under the titie of school, seminary, college, community or 
brotherhood, under pain of summary banishment from the 
island, together with ali those aiding or assisting him.” And 
it * is equally forbidden to the members of any other relig- 


fous orders who are bound by monastic vows to establish - 


any institution before mentioned without having first ob- 
tajned the sanction of the States, on pain of a fine not exceed- 
ing £50 for each memper of thé said qpeer who sball neglect 
oF refuse to apply for such.authorization,” 


They bave established . 
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JACOB AT BETHEL. 
By LYMAN ABBOTT. 


ACOB is an exile from home. His mother, fright- 
ened at the wrath of Esau, perhaps not less ter- 
rified at the reproaches of her own conscience, has 
It has been a sorrowful 
parting; a parting between mother and son each laden 
with a guilty conscience, a parting from a dying 
father whose blessing has been won by a cruel fraud, a 
parting from a brother who only waits for the father’s 
death to fulfill his purpose of vengeance. The self- 
exile will never see father or mother again; and it is 
with a heavy heart he turns his back upon his home 
to go out into the world absolutely friendless and 
alone. 

Such experiences as these drive the heart to look be- 
yond man’s feliowship, beyend earth’s horizon, for 
help. Blessed are the punishmcnuts that follow close 
upon sin. More than the Psalmist’s experience of God’s 
goodness and tending care is Jacob’s, for he might 
have sung, When I forsook father and mother, then 
the Lord took me up. His thoughts cannot find com- 
fort in reverting to home, to the angered and ill-used 
brother, to the dying and deceived father, to the dis- 
honest though affectionate mother, sharer in his crime. 
They go up to his father’s God ; up above the hills to 
the heaven whence cometh hishelp. Perhaps he con- 
trasts this his Aight from home with that of his grand- 
father Abraham; the one fleeing from an idolatry 
grown hateful to him, the other fleeing from his own 
pursuing sip. Our dreams repeat in different forms 
our waking thoughts; it seems to me therefore no 
fancy to believe that Jacob’s thoughts in that first 
day’s pilgrimage, finding no comfort or rest anywhere 
else, were sometimes God-ward and heavenward, not 
with strong contrition and clear restful faith and 
hope, but with a vain restless longing to find above 
him and before him that strength and peace which 
there was nothing in the past and nothing within him 
to afford. 

And so when at last, with stones for his pillow, he 
fell asleep, he dreamed that he saw a ladder set down 
upon the earth, with its top reaching to the heaven, 
and the angels ascending and descending upon it. It 
was nothing but a dream. There was noladder; there 
were no angels; at least there is nothing in the ac- 
count to indicate that either was more than the 
fancy of his sleeping hours. When he awaked and 
looked about, in that bewildered way in which we cus- 
tomarily lock for te fading vision when it breaks away 
from us, there was nothing but the earth beneath, and 
the sky above, and the hard pillow of stones under ‘his 
head. 

Nothing? Oh, yes! There was the conviction wrought 
into his heart, ‘‘ Lo, Godis here.”’ Thatremained. The 
sense of God’s presence, that was no dream; that did 
not disappear with the ladder and the angels. There 
was no longer a ladder with angels to carry up the cry 
of the heart and bring back the benediction of grace; 
but there was God himself so near that no angel was 
needed. And the sense of this truth converted the 
1ude sleeping-place into a temple and the hard pillow 
cf stones into a sacred altar, and, more marvelous 
transition, the soul of the supplanter into the soul of 
a saint of God. From this hour dates Jacob’s true life. 
Now for the first time was he truly born ; for now for 
the first time did his spiritual life begin. 

And still even in his conversion he was Jacob. The 
old bargaining spirit was not eradicated from his na- 
ture bya dream anda prayer. It is not thus that God 
works out the problem of the soul’s redemption. How 
lame and impotent a conclusion of such a night seems 
the morning vow. ‘‘Surely God is here,” he cries; 
yet as he looks abvut and sees nothing but sky and 
earth and stars, and the dream grows more and more 
indistinct, he is not sure. He will test this matter. 
This religion, like all else in his life, is at first pro- 
saic and commercial]. He follows no impulse of grate- 
ful Jove, or of trustful hope, to throw himself on the 
unseen ; he bargains with the Unknown: ‘If God 
will be with me, and will keep me in this way that I 
go, and will give me bread to eat, and raiment to put 
on, so that I come again to my father’s house in peace; 
then shall the Lord be my God.” And then he goes om 
his way. And it is yet to be long years of disappointed 
hope and of crucified love and of patient toil, culmi- 
nating in reawakened remorse and fear, before he will 
be ready to have written on his forehead his new name 
of Israel. 

This is the story of Jacob's ladder, which has ever 
since remained in Christian literature, in sopg and ser- 
mon and story, until it is familiar to every child; a 
universal and a sacred classic, whose lessons have been 
so often repeated and so lie upon the surface of the 


17. Gen, xxvili., 10-2, Golden Text, Gen, xxviii., 15, 


story that it is almost needless to do more than recall 
them here. 

The office of sorrow—even of remorse, the sorrow 
of sin—is to drive us from the visible to the invisible, 
from earth to heaven, from ourselves to God. 

There is a ladder between earth and heaven on which 
angel messengers carry up our prayers to God and 
bring his answers down. Nay! this is but the hope of 
our dreams; the reality transcends it; for God is here, 
and needs neither ladder nor angel to commanicate 
with us or opento us communication with him: here in 
our hours of sorest need, of bitterest loneliness, of 
self-inflicted sorrow, of well-deserved penalty, of more 
poignant remorse; here as he was in the burning 
bush te Moses, and in the mysterious visitor to Gideon, 
and in the still, small voice to Elijah, and in the child 
wrapped in the swaddling clothes to the stable guests ; 
and still by most of us unseen and to most of us un- 
known. 

But when the veil is taken from our faces and we 
see him then the ground becomes consecrated ground, 
the stable a sacred place, the lowing of the cattle an 
anthem, Horeb a sanctuary, the land of Midian a holy 
land, our pile of stones a Bethel. 

Yea! more than this; not places only but persons 
are transformed by this vision of the invisible, by this 
awakening to the truth, Lo, God is here. It here 
changes Abram, Chaldean worshiper, into Abraham, 
Friend of God; Jacob, the supplanter, into Israel, 
Prince of God; Moses, the impetuous murderer of the 
Egyptian, into the meekest man of sacred history; 
David, the sensual king, into the sweet singer of spir- 
itual experiences; Jeremiah, the prophet of lamenta- 
tion, into the hope and courage of Israel; Saul, the 
persecuting Pharisee, into Paul, the self-sacrificing 
Apostle ; John, the son of thunder, into John the be- 
loved disciple. Finally, the poorest consecration— 
the gift of ourselves with even Jacob’s ‘‘if”—is ac- 
cepted by God as a beginning; for whether we come to 
our God brought unresisting by otr friends, as the 
sick of the palsy was brought, or running eagerly our- 
selves as the leper came, or driven by fear as _ the Phil- 
ippian jailer, or drawn by enthusiasm of love as the 
woman that was a sinner, impelled by a high, pure, 
noble conscience as Abraham or incited by a sordid 
hope as Jacob—whosoever cometh unto him he will in 
no wise cast out. 

These are some of the lessons taught us by Jacob’s 
vision of the invisible at Bethel. 


PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. CRaAFTs. 

CENTRAL THOUGHT.—God with man. ~ 

Ist. To tell of some times when God has talked with 
man. 

Help the children to recall what they learned in the 
preceding quarter about God talking with Adam and 
Eve, Abraham and Lot. By way of arousing their 
closer sympathy, tell of how God talked with the child 
Samuel. (See 1 Sam., iii.) 

2d. To teach how God talked with Jacob and prom- 
ised to be his friend: 

Let the lesson of last Sunday be briefly reviewed, 
and then Jacob's lonely, sad condition described, as he 
was fleeing from Esau for his life, and laid himself 


down in the field to sleep, with a stone for his pillow. 


Tell the children that when he bad fallen asleep God 
came to talk with him. Lead them to conjecture what 
God had tosaytohim. Draw alittle ladder on the 
blackboard (or on a piece of paper), and tell them of 
the vision of beauty God gave to Jacob. Print or write 
on the rounds of the ladder the words which God spoke 
to Jacob: ** Behold I am with thee, and will keep thee 
in all places whither thou goest.”’ Ask the children if 
they can think why God should have made such a prom- 
ise to sinful Jacob. If asked the question, ‘‘ Does God 


love bad boys and bad men?” they would probably reply 


that he does not, so used are they to hearing human 
dislikes based on badness. Teach that God had a great 
piace in the world’s history for Jacob to fill—even to 
be one of the ancestors of Christ—and he wanted to 
make him a good man. Tell how God’s promise and 
the glorious vision he had sent worked on Jacob’s 
heart, moving him to set up an altar to the Lord in 
the morning, and to say he would serve him through 
his whole life. 

3d. To teach that God talks with us through the 
Bible and by the Holy Spirit. 

Ask the children if God has ever talked with them. 
They will probably say ‘‘ No.” Tell the story of a 
boy, who, when he was teased by some wicked boys to 
go with them, replied, ‘‘No, boys, ’ve got positive 
orders not to go.’’ Then he took from his pocket 
his little Bible and read, ‘‘ Enter not into the 
path of the wicked ; avoid it, pass not by it, turn from 
it and pass away.” Let the teacher make a wise 
selection of passages, suited to the peculiar t:mptations 
of her pupils, to read in this pogpection: as God’s word 
them, 


Teach Jesus’s words, ‘‘Lo, I am with you alway.” 
It might be well to write them upon a ladder. Ex- 
plain how these words are true, in the presence of the 
Holy Spirit in the hearts of all who love the Lord, 
who becomes to them a Guide into all truth. Give to 
each child a little paper ladder with the words of the 
Golden Text printed or written on the rounds, 


Hooks and Authors. 


PROFESSOR CAIRD'S PHILOSOPH Y OF RELIGION. 

We have withheld this book longer than we ex- 
pected, and kept it lying upon our desk in order to see 
if we could fathom the eighth chapter, which treats of 
Transition to the Speculative Idea of Religion. We 
are sorry to report that though we have returned to 
the book again and again we are still toa good degree 
baffled in our attempts. Principal Caird acknowledges 
that he is more largely indebted to Hegel’s Phi!os- 
ophie der Religion than to any other book. But so far 
as we can see the debt is for a certain amount of mys- 
ticism which the clear-headed author himself would 
have avoided if he had trusted more fully to his own 
instincts. What light, for example, does the follow- 
ing extract shed upon the idea of organic unity, which 
is, simply, that in an organism the parts are not per- 
fect when considered by themselves (i. ¢., absolutely), 


‘but only in their relations (i. e., relatively) to the 


whole : 

‘“‘It [the organic member] can exist only as it de- 
nies or gives up any separate self-identical being and 
life—only as it finds its life in the larger life and being 
of the whole. You cannot apprehend its true nature © 
under the category of ‘being’ alone, for at every 
moment of its existence it at once is and is not; it is 
in giving up or losing itself; its true being is in ceas- 
ing to be. Its notion includes negation as well as 
affirmation.” Again, as to growth: ‘At every stage 
of its growth, and at every minutest portion of that 
stage, the organism not only is, but is passing away 
from, that which it is. And when you have reached 
the perfect idea—the idea of completest or perfect or- 
ganism—it is found to be, not the sum or collection or 
affirmative generalization of all its successive states, 
but the result of a process of perpetual affirmation and 


negation, which, while it has annulled all the prior | 


stages of its history, at the same time has absorbed 
and reaffirmed each and all of them in its own perfect 
unity.” 

The criticism to be made upon such passages as this, 
which abound in the chapter mentioned, is that they 
impose burdens upon language which are greater than 
it can bear, and result in adding a shade of obscurity 
to what was Egyptian darkness to begin with. 

But the book is not all like this, though there is 
throughout more than one could wish of that over- 
refinement and opaque profundity so peculiar to Hegel- 
ianism. Chapters [I., Il., III. and V., the last on the 
‘Proofs of God,” are of special value and interest; 
though even here one finds the author saying ‘‘ we 
deny the finite because, as spiritual beings, we secretly 
know the infinite, and are under an irresistible impulse 
to seek after him.” Why is the word ‘secretly ”’ 
thrust into that sentence? What secresy is there 
about intuitive knowledge? And is an “ irresist- 
ible impulse” to seek after God, knowledge of God? 
If knowlege is obtained from obeying this impulse 
neither the knowledge nor the process is secret. We 
wish the noticeable discussions of our author were 
clothed in language more simple, and ‘in sentences 
more concise and perspicuous than we find in this book. 
The labor to which we have been subjected in attempt- 
ing to grasp the ideas of the book is probably owing 
to the little labor bestowed by its author upon its com- 
position and revision. 


Charles D. Helmer: An Earnest Life of Faith by Grace. 
(A. 8S. Barnes & Co., N. Y.) Not every life is worth re- 
calling. Many yield their fruit as they pass on, and it is 
garnered day by day and is quickly consumed. A subse- 
quent effort to recover it fails. But the storage of ‘* An 
Earnest Life of Faith by Grace’’ cannot readily be ex- 
hausted. This volume is unlike ordinary memorials, and so 
peculiarly appropriate to him whose unique life was rare 
and beautiful—whose expressive face was lighted from 
within. Mr. Helmer (he refused to be called Dr.) dis- 
closed his sentiments in bis life. This was in harmony 
with his teaching, and accounts for his power and influence 
over all associated with him. Whether the sermon, essay, 
newspaper articleor poem elicits attention, we see the man 
and catch the inspiration of noble character. Such men 
are worthy of the best pulpits in the land; they are true 
followers of Him who incarnated the truth; and to per- 
petuate their work is to increase the permanent influences 
for good among the people. This work is complex in char- 
acter. It contains an introductory letter from Rev. Henry 


1An Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion. By Jobn 
Caird, D.D., Principal of the University of Glasgow. Being 
the Croall Lecture for 1878-79. New York, Macmillan &,Co 
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Ward Beecher, a Biographical Sketch by Rev. J. T. Mat- 
thews, an introduction to Prose Writings by Rev. William 
Alvin Bartlett, D.D., fourteen memorial letters, a Prelude 
to Poetical Writings by Dr. 8S. T. Clark, besides ten ser- 
mons and selections from sermons and other prose writ- 
ings, a lecture on the Function of Imagination in Theology, 


_with numerous poems by Mr. Helmer himself; and it is 


dedicated by Mrs. Helmer to the Plymouth Church, Mil- 
waukee,; the Union Park Church, Chicago, and the Tomp- 
kins Avenue Church, Brooklyn. Many friends have thus 
contributed to preserve the influence of this able preacher, 
clear thinker, strong and loving man. ‘‘A purer, truer, 
nobler soul, a manlier man never lived,” says Mr. Beecher. 
Professor Swing declares that ‘‘ he suggested like music.” 
His parishioners loved him. His successor at Milwaukee 
found that a business man had carried his photograph in 
the breast-pocket of his coat for many years. He bore 
testimony that he could trust “ the soundness of his teach- 
ings,” that there ‘‘was no need that his words should be 
uprooted to make room for words more true.” Physical 
sufferivg brought out the rich quality of his spirit. He 
preached of ‘* The Functions of Sorrow,” “‘ God’s Sympathy 
with our Human Weakness,”’ Celestial Visions,’’ ‘*‘ The 
Ministry of Suffering.’’ He named his children Earnest, 

Faith, Grace. His spiritual penetration was keen, so that 
his fugitive compositions were valuable. Of his poems the 
late W. C. Bryant said that if published they would ‘do 
him honor and be creditable to the literature of our coun- 
try.”’ This volume, therefore, so worthy of perusal, will 
remind many of the richness of that land that receives to 
its ‘‘many mansions,” freed from all suffering, such noble 
souls. How happy they in their spiritual employ ! 


The Fate of Republics. (Estes & Lauriat.) The anony- 
mous author of this work divides it into four parts. The 
first treats of extinct republics of ancient date; the second, 
of extinct republics medizeval and modern; the third, of 
existing republics, exclusive of the United States; and the 
fourth, of the United States—its government, supposed 
securities and existing perils. The ancient republics are 
the Israelitish Commonwealth, the Grecian republics, Car- 
thage and Rome. Those of later date, but also extinct, are 
the Lombard Communes, Genoa, Venice, Amalfi, the free 
cities of Germany, Iceland, the republic of the United 
Provinces, and the French republic of 1792-1804, The ex- 
isting republics in Europe, Africa and America are briefly 
sketched, and much valuable information respecting them 
has been condensed into a small space. To the United 
States has been devoted about two-fifths of the work. 
After a very brief account of our national government a 
few pages are given to our supposed securities. These are 
the large extent of our domain, our rapid growth and 
abundant material resources, the general intelligence of 
the people and the excellent system of schools, and the 
divine interposition. The existing perils the author con- 
siders much more at length, specifying popery, social evils 
and political évils. The title of the book suggests its tone 
and drift. It is not the Promise of Republics, or their 
Hope, or their Prospects, but their Fate. The writer holds 
up the dark side of the picture. Our securities are ‘‘ sup- 
posed,’ imaginary: but the perils are real. He comes to 
his work with a pre-conceived opinion. It is not a calm 
and impartial investigation of the whole subject, but an 
argument on one side. The dangers are presented in 
the most vivid light while the securities are briefly 
touched upon, or, rather, are asserted to be no securities. 
Intelligence cannot save us, because it is wanting. Had the 
people of the South not been so ignorant they would never 
have been led into rebellion. But a little later we are told 
that in the most enlightened States ‘‘ the school is liable to 
present to the country simply more accomplished villains,” 
And the schoolboy of to-day ‘‘is not one whit less perilous 
than are the most illiterate to the welfare of our Ameri- 
can republic.”” ,These sentiments respecting our schools 
will be regarded as extravagant, and so will be much that 
is said as to popery and the political evils, It is well for 
our people to know the dangers that threaten us, but ex- 
treme statements, like many that might be quoted, tend 
to defeat their own end. 

Introduction to the Study of the Holy Scriptures. By 
Henry M. Harman. (Phillips & Hunt.) The publishers 
should print an edition of this work on finer paper and 
with better press-work even if they have to add something 
to the price; it has an appearance of cheapness which does 
not tally with the excellence of its contents. The book 
has already been adopted among the Methodists as a text- 
book for the study of the Scriptures. Dr. Harman is 


equally familiar with the old Fathers and the old versions, 


and the most recent views of the German critics, both 
evangelical and rationvalistic. In mental construction he 
is progressive and catholic; the tendency of his work is to 
guide the mind toward new foundations of faith and new 
views of truth, rather than to combat or destroy antiqua- 
ted or erroneous ones. In discussing in detail specific ob- 
jections as to the Mosaic authorship of the books of the 
Pentateuch, for example, he shows both a,candid and a 
cautious spirit; he recognizes difficulties which are pre- 
sented and at the same time is not inclined to abandon the 
belief so long entertained without a very thorough con- 
sideration of the objections which modern criticism has 
brought against it. The whole tendency of his work will 
be to strengthen in the mind of the student a general be- 
lief in the authenticity and canonicity of the various books 
of the Scriptures, a tendency all the greater from the evi- 
dent candor of the author and carefulness of his investi- 
gations. The present edition is substantially the same as 
the preceding one, except the addition of twenty-six 


pages giving an account of the oldest extant manuscripts, 


the most ancient versions of the Greek New Testament. 
Livy. By W. W. Capes. (D. Appleton & Co.) Inte 
this brief biography, the latest in the series of Classical 


| 


Writers edited by John Henry Green, Mr. Capes con- 
denses the few facts known about Livy, the general scope 
of his popular history and a critical account of his age 
and methods. He shows that Livy, although he had 
access to original documents, was not student enough to 
perfectly master them, that he copied freely and unhesi- 
tatingly from the early annalists, that he was so careless 
in this matter as to introduce contradictory statements 
into his own history, that be had no very clear idea of the 
early society which he attempted to portray, that his 
work is tinged with party spirit, that vational prejudice 
runs through all his discussions of Roman campaigns and 
diplomacy, that he overvalued the old times to which he 
looked back as the golden age of the Roman people, and 


origin because he was not willing to lay an irreverent 
hand on the cradle of so mighty a race; but while enu- 
merating his defects Mr. Capes does full justice to the 
beauty of his style and to the high morality and earnest- 
ness which characterize his work, and which were unusual 
in that degenerate age. Each book ofthe history now 
extant is briefly outlined, so that the reading of tbis little 
volume gives a very clear idea of the scope of Livy’s his- 
torical work. 

Passages from the Writings of Matthew Arnold, (Mac- 
millan & Co.) This book is fairly representative of the 
literary genius and work of Matthew Arnold. The selec- 
tions were evidently made by some other hand than the 
author’s, but they are in the main well made. Such books 
have generally no sequence of thought, but there is about 
this volume what Mr. Arnold himself would doubtless call 
‘the unity of tendency.’”’ Few authors bear selection 
better. Hisinimitable style, his clear and sharply defined 
thoughts are shown to advantage in even the briefest ex- 
tracts, and the book will be valuable as showing over how 
wide a field his investigations bave carried him and how 
constantly he has applied, to all topics which have come 
under his consideration, those principles of thought and 
life which he gave to the world in his earlier books. Sim- 
ply asa study of pure expressive English this book has far 
more value than avy grammar that could be named, and 
while many will dissent, as do we, from some of Mr. Ar- 
nold’s leading positions, none will deny the disinterested- 
ness and suggestiveness of his thought. 

A Treatise on the Law of Public Schools. By Finley 
Burke. (A. S. Barnes & Co.) Atatime when the subject 
of popular education is awakening so much attention in 
this country such a book as this may serve a very useful 
purpose. The connection between the school and the State 
is likely in the years to come to be a subject of as much 
discussion as was once the union of the Church ard the 
State, and he who throws upon this discussion any gleam 
of light will be, in his measure, a public benefactor. Mr. 
Burke has collected and systematized the various statutes 
that have been enacted touching the public schools under 
such topics as: Taxation for Public Schools, Exemption 
from Taxation, Elections, School Officers, Use of School 
Property, School District Meetings, Employment of School 
Teachers, School Regulations, and Corporal Punishment. 
He has carefully arranged a great mass of decisions, and 
has appended to the whole a full index. 

Meyer’s Commentary on the New Testament. Mark— 
Luke. 2 vols. (Scribner, Welford & Co.) One more vol- 
ume, that containing Ephesians and Philemon, will com- 
plete Meyer’s Commentary on the New Testament so far as 
written by Dr. Meyer himself. Volumes on Thessalonians, 
Timothy and Titus, Hebrews, James, John’s Epistles, and 
Peter and Jude, by Professors Huther and Liinemann, are 
promised in completion of the series. We have nothing to 
add to the commendations we have already passed on Dr. 
Meyer’s work and that of his translators; we have only to 
repeat that for purely critical study of the New Testa- 
ment by a pains-taking conscientious student of the Greek 
there is nothing, in our judgment, superior to Myer, though 
for spiritual suggestiveness and fruitfulness the student 
must look to other autbors. 

Ultima Thule. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) With the exception of the dedi- 
cation, all the poems included in this collection have already 
appeared in print; but they lose nothing in interest on that 
account. Mr. Longfellow has lost nothing of that tender 
grace of sentiment which carried his earlier poems home 
to the hearts of multitudes, nothiog of that simple beauty 
of style which has ever since kept them in the popular 
memory. The delicacy, purity and sweetness of bis nature 
shave done much to develop that refinement of taste and 
character which is becoming an American trait. His age 
is as fruitful as his youth was promising, and this last 
utterance of his genius has that charm of melody with 
which he long ago familiarized us, and which is all the 
sweeter because it seems like an echo out of our past lives. 


and fifty pages covers much the same ground as Justin 
McCarthy’s *‘ History of Our Own Times.’’ Mr. Macken- 
zie’s work is more entertainingly written, but it assumes 
more knowledge on the part of the reader and the se- 
quence of history is less observed, and it has something of 
that fault of condensation which is common to all com- 
pendiums; but it ison the whole a most satisfactory bis- 
tory of the present century for the student and for refer- 
ence. It is least satisfactory in its history of the United 
States. The record is brought down to the year 1878. 
History of the Waldenses. By the Rev. J. A. Wylie, 
(Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co.) The Waldenses are in the 
direct line of the early martyrs, and the history of their 
persecution is one of the most tragic and repulsive stories 
in an age of tragic and repulsive actions, They were the 
forerunners of the Reformation, but they came too soon 


to secare that moral and material support which made 


that he accepted the popular traditions of the national | 


The Nineteenth Century. A history, by Robert Macken- 
zie. (T. Nelsun & Sons.) This volume of four hundred 


Protestantism possible in France half a century later. 
This narrative of their rise and their sufferings is clearly 
and vividly written, and kas the value which belongs to 
every portrayal of conviction maintained at a sacrifice. 

A Short History of the Norman Conquest of England. 
By Edward A. Freeman. (Macmillan & Co). On all ques- 
tions relating to the period covered by this little volume 
Mr. Freeman is the first living authority. His larger work 
on the Norman Conquest is not only a standard, there is 
no second book on the subject. The story of the invasion 
is briefly and comprehensively told as only a man who 
held all the facets in easy mastery could tell it; and is 
worthy of a place in the library beside works farmore 
pretentious in style and scope. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—An English version of the ‘Nuits’? of Alfred de — 


Musset is soon to be published by Bentley & Son. 

—George Routledge & Sons will publish immediately a 
new edition of the works of ‘‘ Father Prout,” Rev. Francis 
J. Mahony, with a biography by Mr. Charles Kent. 

—Ginn & Heath bave added to the admirable list of text 
books which they are publishing Tacitus’s Life of Agricola, 


_with notes by Prof. William F. Allen of the University of 


Wisconsin, 

—Bartley Campbell, the American playwright, called 
on Mr. Carlyle in Scotland, and is said to have found the 
latter distinguished gentleman engaged in killing a rat 
with a poker. 

.—*‘Olphar Hamst” has published in England a list of 
wie bearing on their title page the aggravating line 
* By a Lady.’”’ He hopes to find out who the several 
ladies ’’ are. 

—A striking likeness exists between Pope’s well-known 
hymn, beginning ‘“‘ Vital spark of heavenly flame,” andan 
ode written in about 1650 by Thomas Flatman, a barrister 
of the Inner Temple, 

—Great improvements are making in the State Library 
at Boston, Mass., which, when completed, will make it one 
of the largest and most conveniently arranged collections 
of its kind in the country. 

—A supplementary volume of Father Foley’s ‘‘ History 
of the English Jesuits” contains an interesting account of 
the English College at Rome, the church of which is the 
resting place of a number of eminent Englisbmen. 

—The November number of the ‘‘ Magazine of Art’’ will 
appear in enlarged form, several pages being added, and 
the character of the magazine will be so improved as to 
justify an increase of price to forty cents a number. 

_—The new Firmin-Didot edition of Walter Scott’s novels 
has begun in Paris with the publication of ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” and 
**Quentin Durward ”’ is now in press. The translation is 
spoken of as excellent, and the typography is superb. 

—The Rev. E. 8. Roberts, of Caius College, Cambridge, 
is preparing for the press & selection of Greek inscriptions, 
the most remarkable extant, with introductions and anno- 
tations, and with illustrations on a reduced scale in fae 
simile. 

—A. C. Armstroug & Son, in pursuance of their purpose 
to bring the best literature within reach of, the most 
moderate means, have issued the “‘ Life of Dr. Duff,” the 
great Scotch missionary to India, in one volume at the 
price of $2.00. 

—Mr. James T. Fields has written a rather characteristic 
letter to Leigh Hunt, *‘ Now in Elysium,” as he locates 
him, acquainting him with the progress of literature in 
this lower world of late. The idea is novel, if not in good 
taste, and was probably suggested by reading Mr. Howells’s 
‘** Undiscovered Country.” 

—Mr. Samuel Phillips Day’s ‘* Sketches of Life and Suci- 
ety in America” (Newman & Co., London) prove to be 
sensible and entertaining accounts of things seen and heard 
by an intelligent Englishman chiefly in New York, Pbila- 
delphia, Washington and Boston. 

—George Routledge & Sons will issue early in Novem- 
ber a series of Bible illustrations engraved by the noted 
Brothers Dalziel, after drawings by a number of the most 
eminent British artists. E. Burne Jones, Madox Brown 
and Holman Hunt are among them. 

—The Messrs. Longmans have in press a volume of 
‘* Biographical Studies ” by the late Mr. Walter Bagehot. 
It will contain chapters on Sir Robart Peel, Lord Brougham, 
Mr. Gladstone, Bolingbroke, Adam Smith and Lord Al- 
thorp. The same house publish this month a volume of 
‘**Fairy Tales’’ by Julian Hawthorne. 

—The oldest work in the English language on dogs is Dr. 
Jobn Caius’s *‘ short treatise’ ‘“‘ of Englishe dogges, the di- 
versities, the names, the natures, and the properties.” 
Written originally in Latin and published in 1570. An exact 
reprint of it, line for line and error for error, has just ap- 
peared in London. It is a curious book, both in appear- 
ance and in contents. 

—An autobiography of Lady has latdly ap- 
peared in London, which, if it be not suppressed, is likely 


to make a sensation. It is a long story of alleged abuses — 


on the part of the late and the present Lord Lytton, and 
abounds in the most violent language. It is said to con- 
tain a very gross and unladylike attack on the Queen, 


and to be variously improper aud not to be endured. But — 


al] this, of course, will make everybudy want to read it. 
—Professor Perry of Williams College is at work upon @ 
history of that institution. He has been collecting mate- 
rials for it for the last eight years, and intends t» spend at 
least ag much more time upon it before it is ready for puk 
heation. It is to be a history of both town and college, as 
it indeed it must be; for what New England college could 
have its picture taken without including that of the town 
in which it is situated? Jnteresting fsatures of the book 


will be the accounts of Fort Massachusetts and of the bu.< — 
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SCIENCE ‘AND ART. 


BRIC-A-BRAC FROM THE SAN DO- 
NATO. 


It will be remembered in connection 
with the sale of the San Donato collec- 
tion of furniture, china and bric-a-brac, 
at Florence last winter, that a large 
number of purchases were made by 
Americans for importation into this 
country. It is probable that on no 
former occasion of the kind has so much 
American money been spent, or spent 
with so much discrimination and good 
taste. Indeed there has not been at any 
previous time that amount of art culture 
in this country which would make it a 
safe thing to invest largely in objects of 
art abroad with a view to disposing of 
them here. That Mr. Sypher, the well- 
known art dealer, has been willing to 
take this venture in the matter of the 
- San Donato collection is indicative of a 
confidence on his part at least in the 
increasing taste and culture of the 
American people. 

Mr. Sypher’s purchases, which arenow 
on exhibition at his warerooms No. 741 
Broadway, comprise a large variety of 
rare and curious objects and afford ma- 
terial for interesting study. They may 
be considered as fairly representative of 
the taste of the collector and as givinga 
good notion of the collection itself, out. 
side of the paintings and statuary. They 
are interesting not merely from their 
historical associations,or because of their 
unique character, but from the artistic 
work and beauty of outline which most 
of them display. One of the rarest and 
most striking articles is a large mosaic 
table representing the taking of Brunck- 
oux by the Russians. The picture is re- 
- produced from a water-color drawing 
which hangs opposite, with such fidelity 
of detuil and such delicacy of execution 
that it is almost impossible to believe it 
is not done with the brush. A rich and 
elegant suite of drawing-room furniture 
is warranted to have been used by the 
great Napoleon. It is in the style of the 
Directory, or first Empire, and is covered 
with yellow Genoa silk, richly embroid- 
ered, the wood-work being carved and 
‘gilded. Another reminder of Napoleon 
is a blue silk battle-flag bearing on one 
side the inscription : 

Garde Imperiale de Empereur Napoléon au 

Ire Regiment des Grenadiers d pied, 
and on the reverse the names of the bat- 
tles in which it was carried, as follows: 
Marengo, Ulm, Austerlitz, Jena, Eylau, 
Friedlund, Eckmiihl, Essling, Wagram, 
Smolensk, Moskowa, Vienna, Berlin, 
Madrid, Moscow. 

Several superb escritoires offer induce- 

ments to the wealthy man of letters. 

e of these,in the style of Louis XVL., 
and bought by Priuce Demidoff at the 
sale of Baron Pichon, is a beautiful 
pieve of inlaid mahogany, and rich in 
secret drawers. Another presents ap 
artistic combination of tulip-wood, or- 
molu and glass. A smaller and plainer 
mahogany desk has also associations 
with Napoleon, having been used by 
him at theisland of Elba. Conuoisseurs 
in hangings and upbolstery goods will 
be interested in the portieres which used 
to drape the doors and windows of the 
San Donato. One that is especially fine is 
of Genoa velvet, elegantly embroidered 
in gold, and lined with a white satin altar 
cloth ornamented with gold arabesques 
and bordered with Venetian gold lace. 
In the way of antique furniture none 
of the articles are more interesting than 
the oak cabinets and hall seats, richly 
earved, and black with age. 

Besides these objects there are a num- 
ber of exquisitely painted Vienna 
placques; a rock crystal vase of great 
value aad rarity; a mantel set of clock 
and side pieces, in gilt bronze and mala- 
chite, with original designs of great 
power and beauty from Russiau sub- 
jects ; a Buhl clock made by Boule bim- 
self; two superb Sevres vases, and a 
curious display of old arms, besides other 
things to which a brief description of 
this sort cannot do adequate justice. 


MUSICAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Symphony concerts for the season 
1880-81 are announced under the leader- 
ship of Leopold Damrosch at Steinway 
Hall, Public rehearsals will be held 
Thursday afternoons at 2 o’clock, com- 
mencing Nov. 4th, The concerts will 
follow on Saturday evenings at 8 o’clock 


English periodicals testify. 


commencing Nov. 6th. Old subscribers 
can retain their seats by calling at Stein- 
way Hall, from Monday, Oct. 18th to 23d 
inclusive. New subscribers, from Oct. 
25th to 30th inclusive. 

The Oratorio Society of New York has 
made its announcement for the 8th sea- 
son, 1880-81, with Dr. Leopold Damrosch 
as conductor. Three public rehearsals 
and three concerts will be given. The 
Elijah ” will open the season. Thefirst 
rehearsal will take place Friday after- 
noon, Nov. 26th, at 2 o’clock, the concert 
following next evening at 8 o'clock. 
General sale of subscription-tickets will 
commence Monday, Nov. 15th, at Stein- 
way Hall. 


THE REVIEWS. 


The leading English Reviews for Sep- 
tember discuss as usual a large range of 
subjects practical, political, scientific 
and literary. Tothe Cotemporary Re- 
view the Duke of Argyll contributes 
a very interesting study of ‘‘The Unity 
of Nature,” which he concludes is not a 
unity consisting of sameness of material, 
identity of composition, or uniformity 
of structure, but in similar principles 
of action and in the subordination of 
elementary forces to the production of 
one harmonious whole. Of ‘ Heinrich 
Heine,” the German poet whom Mat- 
thew Arnold declares to be the intel- 
lectual descendant of Goethe, Charles 
Grant writes very suggestively, reach- 
ing the conclusion that ‘his claim to im- 
mortality is based on the fact that in his 
work the whole spiritual life of his age 
is reflected and expressed. M. Lenor- 
mant concludes his very exhaustive 
account of * The Eleusinian Mysteries.”’ 
A very entertaining history of ‘‘The 
Sonnet in England” is furnished by 
James Ashcroft Noble, who sketches the 
development of this form of poetry from 
its introduction into our language by Sir 
Thomas Wyat in the sixteenth century 
to the present time. To the constantly 
increasing literature of the Eastern 
Question an Eastern statesman contrib- 
utes another chapter under the title of 
“The Impending Crisis in Turkey.” 
There are articles also on ‘“*The Last 
Phase of the Afghan War;” ‘‘The Future 
of the Canadian Dominion,” and ‘* The 
Apprenticeship of the Future.”——The 
Nineteenth Century opens with an arti- 
cle on *‘ Ireland ” by Mr. Froude, written 
in his usual brilliant if not convincing 
style. The career of Leclaire. who was 
first to make practical application of the 
principle of co-operation, is sketched by 
Ledley Taylor, under the title of “A 
Real Savior of Society.” Mr. Ruskin 
continues his contradictory articles on 
“ Fiction—Fair and Foul,” embodving in 
the present one a very remarkable crit- 
icism of Wordsworth. Fitzedward Hall, 
whose sanguinary philological discus- 
sions with Richard Grant White will be 
remembered by most readers, writes on 
English—Rational and Irrational,’ and 
takes Mr. Bryant and the ‘Evening 
Post” severely to task for their use of 
the mother tongue. Just now Colorado 
seems to excite great interest among 
English travelers, as the pages of the 
The latest 
tourist who has made his impression 
public is the Earl of Dunraven, whose 
article, entitled ‘** A Colorado Sketch,”’ is 
very interesting. Edward Dicey writes 
concerning “The Egyptian Liquidation,” 
and Canon Berry discusses ‘“‘ The Burials 
Bill and Disestablishment.’’-—The North 
American is as timely asever. Emory A. 
Storrs furnishes a trenchant indictment 
of the Democratic party embodied in a 
historical review. Making all due allow- 
ances for partisan zeal, the independent 
Democrat must confess that the light of 
experience of the past gives no great 
hope for the future of his party. Thomas 
A. Edison gives some account of the past 


experiments and the present condition 


of the electric light, though we do not 
see that he throws very much light on 
the question how the electric current 
ean be divided without great loss of 
power. Dr. Leonard Bacon’s contribu- 
tion, on ‘“*The Observance of the Sab- 
bath,” though conservative in tone is 
confirmatory of the position hitherto 
taken by The Christian Union, that the 
Puritan Sabbath is gone and that the 
duty of the Christian Church is to main- 
tain and preserve a new typeof Sabbath 
for the future. If McClellan’s sword 


had been as sharp as Judge Wright's pen 


is in his caustic review of McClellan’s 
Campaign of 1862, the rebellion might 
have been shortened by a year. Dr. 
Pitzer presents tersely and with no little 
vigor the arguments for exempting 
church property from taxation.—— 
The International Review as usual dis- 
cusses questions of timely interest. J- 
Brander Mathews gives some account of 
the life and work of the French drama- 
tist, Emile Augier: Mr. George E. Ellis 
describes the work of ‘‘ John Cotton in 
Chureh and State”; M. Goddard tells 
the pathetic “Story of the Poncas,” 
which cannot be too otfen or too vividly 
told if it #nly arouses the people to a 
sense of the injustice which it recites; 
A. Talandier outlines the ‘‘ Political Situ- 
ation in France”; Charles E. Fitch adds 
another to the numerous sketches of 
“James A. Garfield,” and the Rev. Ju- 
lius H. Ward, whose interesting letters 
to The Christian Union during the ses- 
sion of the *‘ Concord School of Philoso- 
phy” wil) be remembered, gives a 
graphic and very full account of the 
work of that school. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[The receipt A all new publications delivered 
at the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be 
acknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
vising us of any omission in this respect. _ 
companying memoranda of prices are desirab 


in all cases.] 
HARPER & BROS. 

*“ A First Italian Course.’’ An elementary 
work onthe chief grammatical form of the 
Italian language. 

“ A Year of Wrick.” Byavictim. A story 
of life in the South during the reconstruction 
period. 

** Historical studies of Church Building in 
the Middie Ages.’’ By Charies Eliot Norton. 
Descriptive of society and life at Venice, 
Siena and Florence during the age of church 
building in those cities. 

** New Colorado and the Santa Fe Trail.’’ By 
A. A. Hayes, Jr. A handsome illustrated 
work. 

**Misccllaneous Works ot Lord Macaulay.” 
5 vols, uniform with the recent edition of 
standard histories issued by this house. 

“A Sailor’s Sweetheart.” W. C. Russell. 
Franklin Square Library. - 

AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 

“Frolic at the Seaside.”’ By Mrs. M. F. 
Butts. A volume of letters from children 
descriptive of life at the seaside. 

* Young Man’s Safeguard in the Perils of 
the Age.”’ By William Guest. A little volume 
touching the special temptations of young 
men, 


Leo Bertran.’’ Translated from the Ger- |]. 


man of Franz Hopman, by H. T.,.Disosway. A 
story of German life. 
Dopp, MEAD & Co. 

“Waldo and the Waldenses.”’ 
Comba. 

Forps, HOWARD & HULBERT. 

“ Bricks without Straw.” By A. W. Tour- 
gee. Astudy of Southern Lite during the 
reconstruction period. By the author of “A 
Fool's Errand.” . 

CONGREGATIONAL PouB. SOCIETY. 

** Protestant Foreign Missions.’ By Theo- 
dore Christlieb. 

D. APPLETON & Co. ‘ 

“The Foresters.”” By Berthold Auerbach. 
The Handy Volume Series. 

JAMES R. Osaoon & Co. 

** New and Old.” By'J.A.Symonds. A vol- 
ume of poems. 

“Good Company for every day in the Year.” 
A reprint of selections from ancient English 
and American authors. 

ROBERT CARTER & BROS. 

Modern British Pulpic.’’ A volumeof 
sermons by Scotch ministers of different de- 
pominations. 

*“* Life of Thomas Guthrie. D.D.” By Jean 
L. Watson. A brief sketcn of the great Scotch 
divine. - 


By Emilio 


PRESLEY BLAKESTON. 

““W hat to do first in Accidents or Poisoning.”’ 
By Dr. C. W. Dulles. Practical suggestions 
for exigencies. 

J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

“The Illustrated Horse Doctor.”’ 
Mayhew. 

CENTRAL BOOK CONCERN, CHICAGO. 

Book of Oratory and Elocution.” A. Y. 
Griffith. 

R.8. Davis & Co., BOsTON. 

‘“*Supplementary Keading for Primary 
Schools.” By F. W. Parker and L H. Marvel. 
Interesting selections for beginners. 

J. B. BuRR Pus. Co., HARTFORD. 

** Library Index.” An admirably arranged 

index for preserving literary memoranda. 
GEORGE MUNRO. 

** Sense and Sensibility.””’ Jane Austen. 

* Arthur.” Eugene Sue. 

*JustasIam.” Miss M. KE. Braddon. 

From an Island.’ Miss Thackeray. 

MAGAZINES.—The Californian, 
Art Review, The Presbyterian Review, Pot- 
ter’s American Monthly, Quar- 


Edward 


American 


FALL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. 
“ Indian Summer.” By Miss L. Clarkson. 
He Giveth Songs.” 
“Queer Pets at Marcy’s.” By Olive Thorne 
Miller. 
“* Belle’s Pink Boots.’’ By Joanna Mathews. 
and Downs—al!l Smiles, no Frowns.’’ 
By Miss L. Clarkson. 
“The Tribulations of a Chinaman.’’ 
Jules Verne. 
“Dick Cheveley.”’ 
Dopp, MEAD & Co. 
** A History of Painting in all Ages.”’ From 
the German of Prof. Alfred Woltman and 
Dr. Karl Woerman. By Sydney Colvin. 
* A Library of Religious Poetry.” By Philip 
Schaff, D.D., and Arthur Gilman, M.A. 
**A Day of Fate. ” By E. P. Roe. 
** Pretty Peggy, and Other Ballads.”’ 
Rosina Emmet. 
“The Renaissance in Italy.’ 
barat. 
** Series of Famous American Indians.” By 
Edward Eggleston and Lillie Eggleston Seelye. 
** Aboard the Mavis.’’ By Richard. Mark- 
am. 
** Bible Steps for Little Pilgrims.” 
MACMILLAN &Co. 
“Out of the Deep.” By Charles Kingsley. 
“The Minor Arts."" By Charles G. Leland. 
“Two Worlds are Ours.” By the Rev. 
Hugh Macmillan, LL.D. 
‘A Short History of the Norman Conquest.” 
By Edward A. Freeman. : 
** English Poets.’”’ By Matthew Arnold. 
8. T. Coleridge’s ‘* Poetical and Dramatic 
Works,” new edition. 
Arnold’s “Poems of Wordsworth,”’ 
edition. 
“The Life of David as reflected in His 
Psalms.”’ By Alexander Maclaren, D.D. ‘ 
Goethe’s * Faust.” 
Etching and Etchers,” By. P. G. Hamer- 
* Life of William Blake.’’ 
Gilchrist. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NOW READY. 


SWIN 'TON’S: 


Supplementary Readers 


EDITED BY 
WILLIAM SWINTON, 


By 


By 
By Burck- 


new 


By Alexander 


1 Author of Word-book, Geographical, and Lan- 


guage Seriea, &c. 
GEORGE R. CATHCART, 
Author of the Literary Reader, etc., etc. 


’ MESSRS. [VISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO 
take special pleasure in announcing that they have 
now ready Swinton’s Supplementary Read, 
ers, 2 series of carefully graduated reading books, 
designed to connect with any of the regular series 
of Readers. They are attractive in appearance, are 
bound in cloth, and the first four books are protusely 
illustrated by Federicks, White, Dielman, Church 
and others. The six books which are closely co- 
ordinated with the several Readers of the Regular 
series are: 


I, 
EASY STEPS FOR LITTLE FEET. 


Supplementary to First Reaver. In this book 
the attractive is the chief aim, anda the pieces have 
been written and chosen with:«specia 
and fancies of early chil 

; boun1 in cloth and rofusely illus- 
pos (See Prices for examination below.) 


IT. 
Golden Books of Choice Reading. 


Supplementary to Szconp Reaper. This "book 
represents a great variety of pleasing and in- 
structive reading, consisting of child-lore and 
poetry, noble examples _ attractive obicct- 
readings written especially for it, 
192 pages; cloth; with Remerces illustrations. 


BOOK OF TALES. 


Being os Readings, imaginative and emo- 
tional. to Tuirp’ Reaper. In 
this book the youthiul taste for the imaginative 
and emotional is fed with pure and noble crea- 
tions drawn frem the literature of all nations. 

272 pages; cloth. Profusely illustrated. 


IV. 
READINCS IN NATURE’S BOOK. 


Supplementary to Fourta RraveER, This book 
contains a varied collection of charming readings 

in Natural History and Botany, drawn trom “ 
works of the great modern na uralists and travel- 


ers. 
352 pages; cloth. Fully illustrated. 
7; 


AMERICAN CLASSICS. 
VI. 
SEVEN BRITISH CLASSICS. 


The ‘Classics’? are suitable for reading in ad- 
vanced grades, and aim to instill a taste for the 
higher eo gs by the presentation ot gems of 
British and A 

220 pages each: cle 


SEVEN 


*.* Copies fer examinstion will be for- 
wasded by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
}appended priccs. 


25c. for No. 1. 30c. for No.2. Sec. for No.3. 65c. for - 
No. 4. SOc. fer No.5. 50. for No.6. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 


PUBLISHERS, 
138 and 140 Grand S., New York, . 


terly, Review, 


137 and 119 State Chicana 
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Charles Scribner's Sons 


PUBLISH THIS DAY. 


| 
The Life of Charles Hodge, D.D., LL.D. 
BY HIS SON, A. A. HODGE, D.D. 


With two steel portraits. 1 vol.. 8vo, $3.00. 


The Life of Dr. Charles Hodge, by his son 
and successor, Dr. A. A. Hodge, is the worthy 


- record of an almost ideally perfect career. 


The subject of this memoir occupied the most 
prominent position of any man of his time in 
this country, as a guide and leader of religious 
thought, and this by no means wholly within 
the bounds of bis own denomination. 

The biographer has done his part well in 
sifting and choosing, and in laying before the 
reader the record of his father’s literary and 
professional career and the narrative of his 
home life. To the many hundreds of minis- 
ters of different denominations who have sat 
at his feet the ‘book will have a very precious 
significance, but it will also have a universal 
interest and value. 

II. 


The Apocrypha of the Old Testament. 
With Historical Introductions, a Revised 
Translation, aud Notes Critical and 
Explanatory. 

By THE REV. E. C. BISSEL, D.D. 

(The Supplementary volume to “ Lange’s 
Commentary ”’). 1 vol., royal 8vo., $5. 

It has been deemed timely to issue as a sup- 
plementary volume to * Lange’s Bible Work,” 
a revised edition of the Apocrypha, with 
critical and historical introductions and ex- 
planations. The work bas been intrusted to 
the Rev. Dr. Edwin Cone Bissell, who bas for 
several years devoted special attention to the 
Apocrypha in Germany and in this country. 

Since the Bible Societies have ceased to cir- 
culate the apocryphal books of the Old Tes- 
tamentit has been difficult to obtain them, 
and although they are not equal in authority 
to the canonical books they fill the gap be- 
tween the Old and New Testaments, and are 
of unquestionable historical and theological 
value. Biblical students will welcome this 
book as an important contribution to exe- 
getical literature. 


The Exploration of the World. 
Part II. The Great Navigators of 
the Eighteenth Century. 
By JULES VERNE. 
Very fully illustrated. 1 vol. 8vo, extra cloth 


The second volume in M. Verne’s series, 
Exploration of the World—of which the first 
voiume, Fam us Travels and Travellers, was 
issued lasc Fali—is now ready. It covers a 
period when so much of the world was still 
terra incognita as to furnish a perpetual al- 


- lurement to daring and adventurous spirits, 


and the assured hope of gain was a bait still 
more enticing to minds of the baser sort. 

The illustrations are very numerous, and 
they bave an interest of their own apart from 
tbe text which they are destined to elucidate. 


Iv. 
An Introduction to Political Economy | *™ 


By ARTHUR LATHAM PERRY, 


Professor of History and Political Economy 
in Williams College. 


lvol.,12mo. Revised Edition. $1.50. 


*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, 
or will be sent, prepaid, upon —— of the 
price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, N. Y. 


COPIES. 


The large advance orders received 
for FE. P. ROE’S new novel, ‘* A 
DAY OF FATE,” carry the sale 


of his stories to a total of over 
200,000- volumes. 


THE SOVEREIGN.|& 


‘In Your Classes and Musical Soci- 
eties this Season. 


Wide-swake Teachers assure us SOVEREIGN 
is the best o1 Mr. PALMER’s Music 


Price, $7.50 per dozen; 
75 cents each, if sent by mail. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


93 Handolph Street, | 76 East Ninth Street 
YORK,,. 


| eon a statement be found of a mode ot 


MACMILLAN & CO’S 


New Theological Works, 


THEOLOGY. 


An Introduction to the 


Philosophy of Heligion. By John Caird, 
D.D., Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Glasgow. 8vo, $3. 


** There exists no other English exposition of the 
philosophy ot the Infinite where the theory and its 
difficulties are so firmly grasped, stated with such 
lucidity, brevity and interest, and made to shed such 
light on the dark and urgent problems of our day. 
he book must be widely read on account of 
its PAE style, and because nowhere else can so 


thought becoming every year more influential. To 
many a student the reading = inark anintellectual 


and spiritual epoch.”—[Natio 
Scotch Sermons. 1880. 


8vo, $3. Containing Sermons by Principal 
Caird, the Revs. Joon Cunningham, D.D., 
D. J. Ferguson, B.D., R. H. Story, D.D., 
Thomas Rain, M.A., A. Semple, B.D., J. 
Nicoll, and others. 


While the volume does not claim torepresent either 
the full extentof the teaching ot the Scottish Church 
or the range of subjects on which its authors are in 
the habit of discoursing, it may yet serve to indicate 
a growing tendency and to show the direction in 
which thought is moving. 


Two Worlds are Ours. 
By Hugh Macmillan, D.D., F.R.S.E., au- 
thor of *‘ Bible Teacbings in Nature,” 
“The True Vine,” etc., ete. 12mo., $1.75. 
By the same Author: 
BIBLE TEACHINGS IN NATURE. 
13th edition. $1.75. 
THE SABBATH OF THE FIELDS, 
3d edition. $1.75. 
THE MINISTRY OF NATURE. (4th 
edition. $1.75. 
THE TRUE VINE. 4th edition. $1.75. 
The five volumes, in paper box, $7.50. 


The Life of David as Re- 


flected in his Psalms. By Alexander Mac- 
laren, D.D. 16mo, $1.25. 


By the same Author: 


SERMONS PREACHED IN MAN- 
CHESTER. Series 1 to 3, each $1.25. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


ON A NEW PLAN. 
Young’s Analytical Concordance, 


Authorized Scholar’s Edition. fine heavr 
aper, wide margins, printed from the original Spee 
rat photographed comes). Every word alphabetized, 
arranged under its own Hebrew or Greek, giving 
literal meaning, pronunciation, latest antiquities, 
and oon te ot Palestine Exploration, etc. Sur- 
ru 118,000 references. Price, cloth, 

88cents. Circulars free. I. K. 
FUNK & CO ., 10 and 12 Dey St., N. Y. 


THE VOICE, 
Official organ Music Teachers’ National Association, 
is dev. ted to voice culture in Reaping and 
SPEAKING; telis how to treat 


STUTTERINC, 
Stammering and other vocal defects: contains letters 
trom SPkrECH-SUFFERERS, bio ~ sketches of 
MusIcIANs, ELOCUTIONISTS an Orators, the history 
of and essays on Music, hints on 


ELOCUTION, 
Articles on SPELLING REForM, and translations of 
GERMAN and FRENCH eee and writings; explains 
principles and utility o 


VISIBLE SPEECH. 
Published monthly, $1 a vear; single copy, 10c. Send 
for Prospectus. Address 
EDGAR 8S. WERNER, Albany, N. Y. 


MUSIC BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 


($1. or $9. per 
dozen.) 


The Welcome Chorus. 


a new ‘and superior Hicu Sone 
with advanced elements, and a great variety of 
music, secular and sacred, to be sungin one, two or 
four parts. Mr. Tilaen’ 8 previous works have been 
highly approved. 


Song Bells. o cts.) By L. 0. EMERSON. 


No more attractive Scnco, Sone Book has for a 
mo time appeared. Itis not graded, and will dofor 
class. Great variety of songs, subjects selected 

with great skill, and music is of the best. 


Introduce our new Sassata Scoot Sone Book, 
WHITK ROBES, (30cts.) at once to your Sunday 
School. No better book exists 


Books for Music Teachers fo “4 the Fall 
Campaign. Ali are good and practical 
Books. o not fail te hem, 


Emerson's Voice ot Worship, ($1), tor Singing 
Cc 


Perkins’ Temple, ($1.), for Singing Schools. 

Johneon’s New Method for Singing Classes, 
(60 cts.) 

Johuson’s Parlor Organ Instruction Book, 
($1.50.) 

N. E. Conservatory Method for Piano, ($3.) 


Also subscribe now for The Musical Record 
($2), a Weekly Musical Paper with all! the ne 


Ge Any book sent, post-free, for retail wae 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


22 Bond Street, New York. 


Cc. H. DITSON & CO., 843 B’dway. NW. Wo 


type, on per, and Sound in 15 el 
complete, about 10 per cent more than Appleton’s and 20 
all important to 


price. Volumes: I, and I. = 
work completed b 


M ner. Price for 
the cl or the half Russia, The four vol 


¢Library of of Univerant Know ledge, 1 15 .0O. 
{Cham vo 
American A pere's Encyclopedia, 16 vols. Encyclopedia, 4 


thy and Pooms, $ vols. 1 $1.80. 

Chambers’s Cyc of Lite re, 4 vols, $2. 

Knight’s my hey England, 

of Illustrious Men i 83: vols. $1.50. 

nd Words of 80 


Geiki cen 

ey Conco 000 references, $2. 

Acme Eibfary of Biography “y ain 40 and 50 cents. 
k of Fab lius., cents. 

Milton’s Wo Wo 40 conte. 


60 cents. 


Catalogues sent free on request. 
dollar may be sent in postage stamps. St 


B. ALDEN, 


AGENCIES:: 


Library 
Universal Knowledge. 


t octavo volumes of about 900 


er, it is far sugicter to to either of th 
one ed and other volumes will follow 


till is completed. It is not su 


umes of American Addi 


ohnson’s and all other Cyclopmdiaa except the large 


pach of th above bound lth mail, 
editions and fine bindings at rth) 


of 


s Encyclo 
from new e 
cent more than 

cost 


y It 
cto be r volun Frolume, ducerneata > io. 


, we will v 
eames rice of $10 for the edition in cloth, and $15.00 
will be te 626 0.60 and $15.75, and far. 
that the mass o will 


‘ine become purchasers of the Encyclo © payment in advance as they now sane, Se d, tried 
to do, tho ne and magazines a full year in advance— bat the 
poss ma oh of Revolution, who know e k ays mplishes what 
and does what it to do, will be glad to save Sap aes ook 10.00 and get the earliest oat 
consequently best rinted copies of the largest and best Encyclo uu even at ten 
Volumes will be shipped as may be as are iasucd, or when the set is complete. 


Chambers’ s Encyclopaedia 


Asa portion of the of atrovent we issue Chambers’s Encyclopedia , without the 
mplote ia 18 volumes In rinted frou new el [pe mates 
from Acme edition, $7.50; Aldus — heav- 
ier ) Russia, elit top, $7 le 14 volum 
ad volume 15 will be ready about Octo- ber 26, con rpleting the the work. To those ord 
ped month of October, the price of the 15 volumes lete will for 
Russia, gilt top. top. During Rovember the prise Will bo advaneed $7.25, and $14.50 for the set, 
American Additions: 
ditions to Chambers’s t 16,000 to which are made the American 
centa. Volume volumes will follow as rapidly as 4. le, being 
comp! by April, 1881, and probably soo the set of four ee | Sots Rag oy net, $2.65 for 


Standard Books. 


ueer illus., 50 cents. 
odern Classics, 


American Pairiotiam, 80 o 50 


Rollin’s History, $1. \ 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, 50 cents. 
k Fla use 


50 cen 
omer’s 

Scott's Ivanhos 
Bulwer’s Last Da of Pom 
The Cure of Paralysis, Dr Taylor, 90 conte 

eThe Light of Asin, Arnold, 


of the books are 


by Express. Fractions of one 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANCE,°® 


Tribune Building, New York. 


NOW READY! 


BRICKS without STRAW, 


THE NEW NOVEL, 
By the Author of 


Judge Tourgee’s new book is a handsome 
12mo, 522 pp., with frontispiece, cloth, $1.50. 


Commercial Advertiser. 


We are confident in the belief that the most 
exalted expectations will be entirely satisfied 
by this remarkable and delightful book. It is 
destined to take even a deeper hold upon public 
sympathy than the work already famous.—N.Y. 
Examiner and Chronicle. 

We have read the book from beginning to end 
with absorbed interest.— Rochester 
and Chronicle. 


A story of intense interest. . . . The impot- 
tance of the matter demands and the fascination 
of the form in which it is presented insures for 
it a perusal by a large percentage of the popula- 
tion of the entire land.—N. Y. Evening Mail. 

SoLp EVERYWHERE, OR MAILED POSTPAID BY 
FORDS. HOWARD & HULBERT, 
27 Park Piace, N.Y. 


ust issued. TRAUTWINE’S CIVIL ENGINEER’S 
POCKET-BOOK, illustrated with 670 engravings 
from original designs. Fourteenth Thousand. Revised 


and Correcied. 16mo, 678 pages. Tuck,Gilt Edge. Price. 
$5. Mailed on receipt of price. E. Claxton & Co Phila. 
EDUCATIONAL. 
EST TEACHERS, 
merican and Fo 
For every department of instruc =. low high, 


provided for Families, 
andidates’ New Bulletin mailed stamp. . 

skilled Teachers should have ‘*‘Application Form.” 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary. 

30 East l4th St.. near University Pl. NY. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE tor 
OUNG LADIES, 
N. Y¥. 


fitted for college. The thirty-third year begins Sept. 
15, 1880. 
GEO. W COOK, Px.D., Principal. 


Te E MISSES GRA HAM (SUCCESSORS 
the Misses Green) tormerly of No.1 #th Av. 
will reopen tneir English and French BOA RDING 
AND HOOL for ladies on TUESD 
SEPT. 28, at No. 63 5TH _N. ¥. City. This por eon 
stablished in is-—aeatinuce the careful training 
and thorough instruction in every department for 
which it has hitherto been so tavorably known. 


FIXING ON A BUARDING 
hool tor your son or Daughter, please address 
for circular, THOS. HANLON, D.D., Pennington, N. J. 


ORNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Cornwall on the Hudson, N. Y. 


Caretul persona Pupils fitted for auy 
class in Col ege. LFRED ©. 


thoroughly prepared fur the bast 

oro repare r the be 

Scientine and. Busi ines 
A. G. CHAMPERS, Principal. 


UNIVERSITY 
xaminations for Wom 

The eighth examinaiion tor women 
University will held in Cambridge, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Cincinnati, beginning June 30th, 
1881. Candidates will be examined upon the subjects 
required for admission to Harvard College. except 
tha any candidate may substitute Frenc oh and Ger- 
man in place of Greek. For information address 
Secretary of New York Local Committee, 60 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


N& RWICH UNIVERSITY Scientific and 
Military + oneee Nort d, Vt. Terms reason- 
able. A FEW FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


(jj ACADEMY, 
enwich, Conn 
Fifty-fourth year. Commencing Sept. 20th, 1880, 
under the care of Mr. J. H. Root and a competent 
corps of teachers. Unsurpassed in location, in moral, 
social and intellectual privileges. For further infor- 
mation address the Principal. 


(; OLDEN HILL SEMINARY for Young La- 
A dies, Bridgeport, Ct. Address Miss Emily Nelson. 
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BERLIN COLLEGE, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
vents. Elective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saioon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition. incidentais, and 
library fees onty a year. Over 1,000 students, 
iprinpag Term March 9. Fall Term, Sept. 14. Winter 
ferm, Jan. 4.81. For circulars address 

J. B. T. MARSH, Bec. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
Onder the College management. First-class teaca- 
ers. Expenses iow. Class instruction or private 
‘essons as preferred. As a home for students 
berlin is unsurpassed for healthfulness and re- 
ligious and intellectual advantages, Address 
Prof. F B. RICK. 
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THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


Von. XXIL, No. 


Obe Some. 
DON'T WORRY. 


OW shall I prevent it? 

There is no one panacea for worry; the disease 
is various and the remedies are various. Sometimes 
the difficulty is physical. It is a brain disease. Ifa 
physician could feel your pulse he would tell you you 
were a little feverish. Your head is hot; your brain 
over-excited; perhaps your digestion impaired; at all 
events, your nervous system exhausted. You need a 
chance to recuperate. Thinking, even praying, which 
is sometimes the most stimulating form of thought, 
only aggravates the trouble. Goto bed; go to sleep; 
get a good night’s rest; and in the morning the worries 
will have gone where the black flies go when cold 
nights come—nobody can guess where. 

But perhaps you cannot sleep. Sleeplessness is 
always a dangerous symptom of a dangerous disease. 
The trouble is not merely with the brain, or with the 
digestion; it is with the circulation. Your blood is 
sluggish; your nervous system is used up; your mus- 
cular system has had little or no employment. Then 
do something to tire the muscles and start the blood. 
Do not fall into the delusive snare of ‘‘ gentle exer- 
cise;’’ that is admissible only for invalids. Whatso- 
ever you do, do it with all your might. Take a tramp 
on the hills; saw wood; ride horseback; give fifteen 


“minutes to an Indian club ora pair of not too heavy 


dumb-bells; run; jump; dig in the garden; anything 
to exert your body and stop the exertion of your mind, 
to set your muscles into exercise and give your nerves 
arest. Get into a glow and ea perspiration, and make 
yourself feel thoroughly, healthily tired. Then take a 
bath, get on clean dry clothes, eat a light meal with 
a good appetite, and go to bed; and, ten chances to 
one, you will go to sleep. 

The cause may be more intellectual than physical. 
The mind sometimes gets running in a certain groove 
and it cannot lift itself out of its groove. It thinks 
the same thing over and over and over again; trots 
round and round in the same dry, dusty course; moots 
the same question, balances again and again the same 
arguments pro and con, comes to the same decision— 
or indecision—and then begins once more. This is the 
mental process of many a patient in the insane asylum; 
and it is the mental process of more patients outside 
the insane asylum. In such a case the mind needs a 
motive outside itself to move it from the groove. 
This is one of the uses of fiction; of society; of 
games; of the home circle. Every man must find his 


~ own intellectual pastime; that is best for him which 


most effectually breaks up the stupid eddy of his 
thoughts and allows them to resume their onward 
current. With one man it is a book; with another 
children; with a third a good horse; with a fourth a 
social game; with a fifth music. Blessed is the man 
whose home gives him such employment as to turn the 
current of his thoughts into new channels; whose wife 
knows how to make the cares of the household and 
the children a sweet intrusion, who is wise enough 
never to bring the perplexities of home business up for 
evening discussion after a hard and wearisome day, and 
is yet wise islet to use the home perplexities to 
drive other and greater cares away; blessed is the 
man who has learned how to enter into his children’s 
worries and make them his own, and in making them 


_ his own to find relief from the greater cares of the 


shop and the counting-room. 

But the causes of worry are not always physical ; 
they are sometimes spiritual; then the remedy must 
be spiritual. Worry is sometimes a mild form of re- 
morse. You have done wrong; the memory of it 

fe rid of the rankling. An un- 
confessed wrong is like a splinter in the flesh; it 
festers, and the only remedy for the festering is to take 
the splinter out. Nothing but repentance and con- 
fession can dothat: Confess to God; confess to the 
individual you have wronged; repair the wrong as 
much as in you lics; and thank God that he has given 
you a conscience that will let you have no peace while 
you are transgressing. 

The cause may be still deeper. We worry when we 
are bent on having our own way and fear lest we shall 
not; we cease to worry when it becomes our habitual 

. and supreme wish that Another shall have his way ; 
when we learn to pray without ceasing, ‘‘ Thy will, 
not mine, be done.”’ 
bent on the picnic, and he fears the gathering clouds 


' mean rain; the man worries because his heart is set 


on preserving his commercial honor and the impend- 
ing crisis threatens bankruptcy; the mother worries 
because she wishes to decide whether her sick child 
shall live or die, and the decision is not left to her. 
The remedy for this worry is to have no will but God’s 
will; to wish nothing but that his kipgdom should 
come and his will be done. 
J am God’s child, and he knows best when it should 


The child worries because he is 


It is for the child to learn, | 


rain; it is for the man to learn, I am God's agent, and 
he knows whether I can serve him best by success or 
bankruptcy; it is for the mother to realize that God 
alone is wise enough to know whether life or death is 
best, and to be able to thank God that he leaves not the 
responsibility of choosing to her. 

Rest, recreation, confession, consecration—these are 
the four recipes for worry. 


THE CHANGELING. 
By Mrs. M. F. Botts. 


| ew was a baby all pink and white 
Not very long ago ; 
The little birds sang its cradle song, 
And the cradle swung high and low; 
“ Up with the breeze, down with the breeze, 
Low and high, high and low; 
Little pink baby in the green cradle 
Not very long ago. 


A sunbeam fell from the top of the sky 
Straight to the cradle side; 

The birds kept singing the cradle song, 
But the baby drooped and died ; 

Up with the breeze, down with the breeze, 
Low and high, high and low, 

The baby fell from the swinging cradle 
Not very long ago. 


There is the cradle, and something within, 
It swings and swings all day; 

Up with the breeze, down with the breeze, 
But the birds have gone away; 

Up with the breeze, down with the breeze, 
Low and high, high and low; 

Something new in the green cradle, 
I saw it a moment ago. 


The sunbeams took the pretty pink baby 
And put in its cradle bed— 

I wish you would tell me how they did it— 
A golden apple instead. 

Up with the breeze, down with the breeze, 
Low and high, high and low, 

Little pink baby, though you were pretty, 
I will let you go. 


A SUMMER JOURNAL. 


By ELAINE GOODALE. 
Sxy Farm, Sept 9. 

RAW, chilly day, with an easterly wind and 

threatening masses of cloud; a damp, dense 
fog, blotting out the landscape and saturating the air 
with moisture; a long, cold rain, beating down the 
flowers in the garden walks, and leaving dripping wet 
the grass and leaves—such are the unwelcome signs 
and changes of early Fall. 

A hasty glance from my window on first awakening 
shows the drenched sweet faces of the morning-glories 
upturned to mine, and a flock of half-grown turkeys 
are huddled together in a corner, shivering and crying 
with wind and wet. But a cheerful blaze in the open 
fireplace and a savory, smoking breakfast enliven the- 
down-stairs rooms, and while leisurely sipping my cup 
of coffee my thoughts are busy with no sad forebod- 
ings, but with growing plans and timely suggestions 
for the wet and windy mornings of autumn. 

The first touch of coziness and comfort is in the 
open wood fires—the dancing light, the crackling 
flames, and, above all, the enticing warmth. Then, if 
possible, should there be some unwonted touches of 
color in dress and upholstery, points of scarlet and 
blue that fasten the eye. Andthe concoction of dainty 
dishes, skillfully combined, is an art not at all to be 
despised, since the growing coolness has given a new 
and keen relish for well-prepared food. After a day 
made tolerable by such good cheer the evening iamp 
is early lighted, and, as the evenings lengthen, the 
books, the games, the conversations, of winter nights 
are well begun. True, there are weeks of perfect, 
dreamy weather yet to come, when the near approach 
of winter will seem like a myth in the still sunshine; 
but to-night, as I search with one long look t.e rainy 
darkness, I feel its presence near me with a haunting 


chill. 
Sept. 14. 


Once more the illimitable days are woven of haze 
and sunshine, and on the long, bright wolds the buck- 
wheat fields are turning brown—brown streaked with 
olive and tinged with red, like the colors of health on 
a sunburnt cheek. There are dull, dusky reds and 
tawny golds in the strips of woodland that island the 
plain; the woodbine flings out a scarlet creeper from 
its background of rich maroon, and the ivory walnut 
slips its outer covering of dingy green, while the 
chestnuts in their satin-lined bed are already of a 
delicate fawn-color. 

Along the winding wood-paths, too, there are won- 
derful bits of color—red-veined and black-tipped whorls 
on the slender cucumber-root; white, and pale green, 
and straw-tinged ferns; blackberry vines and milk- 
weed pods with satin-winged seeds, russet oak leayes 
and pale blue herries of dogwood on reddish stems. 


But, on the whole, there is nothing richer and more 
splendid. than the actes of ripe buckwheat that the 
men are cradling, as it falls in thick brown bunches of 
tiny, triangular, glossy seeds; or when it stands in 


crumpled heaps about the field, and, treading under 


foot the dry, harsh stubble, whose dull greenish hue 
shall yet be heightened and deepened to a “fine wine 
of color,” with one arm thrown about the neighboring 


| stack, we mmhale the curious pungent odor and taste 


the sweet powdery kernel that parts so readily from 
the hull, and hearken to the insect murmurs, and the 
intervals of sound from a wandering ¢cow-bell, and 
now and again some unfamiliar bird-cry—then, if ever, 
do we know that we live, and not by bread alone. 
Sept. 20. 
But no sooner do we look for the unchecked early 
frosts, and realize the danger to our more delicate 
field-flowers and tender garden-blossoms, than the 
wisest among us sally forth and weave from lanes and 
by-ways an autumnal crown. On the face of a steep 
and shelving rock with a southerly exposure, where 
jagged hemlocks gain but scanty foothold, and birch 
and maple embower the grassy slope beyond, the frost 


grape clasps its interlacing fingers, and hangs rich - 


bunches from the trellised bank. Clambering over 
the wayside steep for the rare spoil of purpling clus- 


| ters, and loosening by hand or foot the wandering 


vines, we unbind at last a garland of sylvan wildness, 
and taste its subtle fragrance, its exquisite bloom and 
hue. 

Again we walk or drive along an old sfone wall 
which has sunk in places into a heap of lichened ruins, 
with a low red house beside it that has fallen into dis- 
use, and a mulleined pasture studded with mossy 
apple trees. There would we disengage the tangled 
vines of bittersweet, with their waxy yellow berries, 
which open and display the seeds enclosed in a scarlet 
pulpy aril. 

Or wandering by the brookside and in among the 
alders, and plunging waist-deep in thistles and golden- 
rod, we push through a very thicket of virgin’s-bower, 
whose tender greenish masses uncurl when broken, 


and form soft smoky clusters in the warmth of the | 


house. 

Then, too, we pluck the golden-rod itself, the tallest 
and finest stems of all, and for months it keeps its 
velvety bloom and color of old gold. With it come 
delicate filmy stars of Michaelmas daisies and great 
bunches of pearly everlastings, and even rare fringed 
gentians, so perfectly pressed as to hold their divine 
sweet blue. Nor will it do to forget the dainty sheaf 
of wild grasses now hanging in a dark corner of the 
store-room, nor the white downy thistle-balls pinned 
up in another, nor the atlas filled with beautiful ferns, 
nor fifty other lovely things brought in by one or an- 
other and held in readiness for Christmas decorations. 


Friend, good by; the spoken word 
Oa thy dulled ear falls unheard ; 
These! take, and hold them fast: 
These pale tokens are thy last. 
Nay, the fleeting chill that slips 
From thine icy fingertips, 
And thy fixed and glassy eye 

Bid good by. 


Welcome, friend; the greeting said 
Brings a message from the dead ; 
In my outstretched hand there lie 
Vanished hopes and tears run dry: 
Since thy touch and blighting breath 
Pass unharmed my charmed wreath, 
Gifts another gaveto me 

I give thee! 


Summer goes, with noiseless tread,— 
Summer is the beauteous dead; 
Kisses cold in rain-swept bowers 
Are her gifts of fruit and flowers. 
Winter comes, shod soft with snow, 
Ono his cheek a frosty glow, 
Ia his locked embrace doth last 

All that’s past. 


ADVICE TO PIANO-STUDENTS. 
By MARIE MERRICK. 
E have often had pupils who thought it useless 
for them to practice technical studies, because 
they did not aim to become skillful pianists but wished 
only to be able to play easy pieces for their own 
amusement or that of their friends. At first they 
could scarcely be persuaded that even to attain the 
end which they desired they would find a certain 
amount of mechanical practice necessary. Otherwise 
they would never be able to play even the simplest 
pieces with any satisfaction to themselves or their 
hearers. After a few terms, however, on c »mparing 
their progress with that made by those whose teachers 
|} did not insist upon the practice of finger gymnastics, 
ieey were convinced that the most thorough method 
is, after all, the shortest. | 
Many think that those possessing great musical talent 
need not pursue so thorough a course of technical study 
as others less gifted. Just let it be remembered that 


musical talent Joes not dwell in the finger joints and 
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the fallacy of such reasoning will be evident. The 

greatest genius, without thorough, systematic study, 

cannot be developed beyond a certain point. | 
PRACTICE HOURS. 

The length of time to be daily devoted to sdaetios 
depends largely upon the,progress already made by the. 
pupil, and that which he wishes to make; and still 
more upon his age. Children under twelve years 

should not practice more than one hour or one and a 
half each day, especially if they attend school; cer- 
tainly not over two hours under any circumstances. 
They should never be allowed to sit at the piano longer 
than twenty minutes at one time. Older students may 
practice from two to four hours daily, but not more 
than an hour at once. Morning is the best part of the 
day for practice. Paes 

, PRACTICE REGULARLY. 

Two hours every day is better than six. hours twice 

a week. It is very wrong to defer practicing until 

lesson day, or the one preceding it, as many pupils do. 

. EMPLOYMENT OF PRACTICE HOURS. 

Whatever the length of time given to practice, let 
one third of it be devoted to finger gymnastics. It is 
best to attend to them first. One hour well employed 


is better than four of aimless playing. We cannot 


urge too strongly the importance of daily, thoughtful 
and diligent practice of scales. Says Czerny (excel- 
lent authority), ‘‘ Scales are the most important point 
of all, not only for beginners but for advanced stu- 
dents, and even the most expert players must and do 
frequently have recourse to them.” There are three 
reasons for attaching so great importance to this vari- 
ety of finger gymnastics. ist: A long series of keys 
cannot be played rapidly, one after another, without 
passing the thumb under the middle fingers or the 
middle fingers over the thumb. Butthis must be done 
so smoothly that the most acute ear may detect no in- 
terruption or inequality in the sound; and it cannot 
be done in such a manner unless the scales have “been 
diligently and properly practiced. ‘‘Tt is,” says Czerny 
again, ‘‘ almost the greatest difficulty in piano-playing ; 
and is only possible when the hand and arm make no 
movement upwards or sideways, and when the joints 
of all the fingers attain so great flexibility that we are 
tempted to think the player, when running rapidly 
over the key-board, has fifty fingers.” 2d. Scales are 
the foundation of all music that ever has been or ever 
will be written: hence, the pianist who is thoroughly 
familiar with them gains an insight into any piece 
much sooner than one who is not, and can execute it 
with far less practice. 3d. Scales contain all the prin- 
cipal rules for fingering. The piano student who 
knows the fingering of the scales, and their chords 
broken into Arpeggios, will be able to finger correctly 
almost any passage. In playing scales, the pupil 
must take care that the notes follow each other in the 
same degree of quickness and with an equal — of 


strength. 
HOW TO LEARN A PIECE. 


Ninety-nine piano students out of a hundred attempt 
to learn pieces by playing them, time after time, from 
beginning to end. By so doing, either a great deal of 
time is wasted on the easy parts or the dijfficult ones 
are never mastered. In attempting a new piece, first 


play it through several times, very slowly and with af 


firm touch. Be careful to decipher the notes correctly ; 

fix upon the best fingering to be employed; try to gain 

. @ correct idea of the time. Then divide it into sections, 

practicing each in proportion to its difficulty: not 

neglecting, however, to frequently play the whole 
piece through, lest you should afterward experience 
difficulty in connecting the sections. 

Learn to listen to your own playing, and try to play 
as well when alone as when your teacher is present. 

‘¢___. does not play when practicing as she does for 
you,” is a remark often made to us by parents of 
pupils. The best instruction is useless if not applied 
by the pupil at all times. 

Do not fall into the bad habit of giving up one piece 
as soon as you learn another. Your progress will be 
far more rapid if you continue to practice your old 

_ pieces. Piano students, for the most part, seldom 

play decently more than two or three pieces; and this, 

too, when they are capable of playing a dozen or more 

well. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND HXPHRI- 


ENOES. 

[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, 
suggestions and experiences for this column.} 

As [have gained so much useful information from the 
home department of The Christian Union, I desire to add 
to it my own mite as a thank offering by sending the re- 
cipe for making jelly from the mountain ash (or rowan) 

. From a child I had always tupposed these berries 
to be wholly unfit for use, except, indeed, the use of 
beauty. Buf last year a cousin of mine who had been 
spending several years in England told me that she had 
been in the habit while there of making large quantities of 
’ ‘Jelly from them, and that it was excellent for sore throats, 


I had some made and have found it very efficacious. My 
little two year old is so fond of it that she considers it a 
panacea not only fora sore throat but also for a bumped 
head or a pricked finger. 

I have never found anyone among all the people that I 
have asked that has the least idea of putting the mountain 
ash berries to any use. But I hope that before those of the 
present season have fallen to the ground many families 
will, through your columns, have learned of their merits 
and tested for themselves. 

Recipe for making jelly from the mountain ash or rowan 
berry:—To one quart of the berries washed and stemmed 
add a half-pint of water. Boil until the berries are soft, 
or about a half an hour. Then strain, squeezing out 
slightly. Boil the juice twenty minutes, then add a pound 
of sugar for each pint of juice and boil for one minute. 
Pour into glasses. 

The jelly is a beautiful color, but not stiff enough to 
form. Hoping that it may be as well liked by yourself and 
others as it is by my family, I am, 

Yours very respectfully, 
Mrs. G. D. G. 


When many dear friends are true, 
And love me for my own sake, 
If there are faise ones a few 
What difference does it make ? 


Tbough some have pushed me away, 
And my plac : have tried to take, 
If there’s work for every day 
What difference does it make ? 


When the love of Christ I seek, 
And my heart with joy doth wake, 
If lam weary and weak 


What difference doesit make? BLANDINA. 


The question of cream or skimmed milk for babies still 
continues unsettled, and will probably so remain. A 
mother says to other mothers: 

“That the fact of pigs thriving on skimmed milk is no 
reason why they should feed their babies on it. Mothers, be 
careful not to over-feed, but give your babies the cream: for 
it’s a shame to feed a baby in its father’s house on husks.” 

If skimmed milk agrees better witha cbild, as it certain- 
ly sometimes does with an adult, it should scarcely be 
likened to worthless husks. 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 25, 1880. 
By experiment I found the specific gravity of the upper 
portion of a sample of good milk (after removing the cream) 
to be 1.030, and of the lower portion, 1.082. This difference in 
the gravities would show the latter to be the richer by five 
percent. It is, therefore, not a good practice to reject the 
lower third, as has been advocated in your paper. 
GUSTAVUS PILE. 


The specific gravity does not give the nutritive value «f 
food. Oil has less specific gravity than water; it does not, 
therefore, follow that it isless nutritious. Beer has greater 
specific gravity than milk; it would not be better for 
babies. 

We do not find anything of practical value on the sub- 
ject of co-operative housekeeping. What has been writ- 
ten has for the most part keen printed in the — 
and passed out of reach. 


Our  Poung Folks. 


“HARK! HARK!” 


By Susan COOLIDGE. 
III. 


GOOD many people were still standing on the 
Common, looking at the place where the gyp- 

sies’ fire had been. Boys and girls were chasing 
each other up and down on the grass, and no one took 
particular notice of little Persis, as she quested to and 
fro, peeping under grass tufts and low bushes, exam- 
ining the depths of the ragged moss hollows, noting 
each hoof-mark and broken twig with alert vision, 
and following the trail like a keen-nosed dog or a 


small Indian. Chance rather than cleverness started 


her in the right direction—that which the gypsies had 
taken in the early gray of the morning—and, once 
started, various little indications appeared to show 
that it was right. Here was the shoe-mark of the 
pony. Then she spied acrust of bread dropped by the 
way. A little farther on a fragment of ragged cloth 
fluttered from the side of a thorn bush. The gypsies 
had followed no road but made at once for the woods, 
their familiar refuge. On and on went Persis, too in- 
tent on her discoveries to notice where they led her, 
and not realizing at all that she had gradually gone a 
long distance from home and was now in a place 
which was entirely new and strange. She was walk- 


ing along a rough track made for the wocd-sleds in the 


spring. It led across a wild moor-like plain, with 
sandy hillocks and little hollows filled with whortle- 
berry bushes and briars. Just beyond were the dark 
woods. Their silence and gloom would have frightened 
Persis, probably, had she found herself actually in 
them, but she did not go as faras that. On their very 
edge she halted suddenly, struck with a sudden fear 
and a doubt as to whether it was best to enter. The 
sun flashed out just then from behind one of the heavy 
clouds which were gathering in the sky and forming a 


bank in the northeast, Its glint struck on something ' fm. Canaan, Perhaps he could get her in there, It - 


round, yellow and dazzling, which lay on the ground 
and gave back the ray as though it were itself a tiny 
mimic sun. Persis started and rubbed her eyes, then 
gave a joyful exclamation. The round yellow some- 
thing was one of the big brass knobs! 

A little way beyond lay the other. Persis ran to 
pickitup. Suddenly, from behind a bush, half sprang, 
half rolled, a queer little figure with black, elfish 
locks waving round a pair of wild browneyes. It was 
the small gypsy girl to whom she had given the penny 
the night before. She knew her in a moment. 

‘¢Them’s mine!” cried the little gypsy, seizing the 
knobs and hugging them tightly in her arms. Then 
recognizing Persis she stared, and gave a queer little 
laugh as though pleased at something. 

‘* What are you doing here?” asked Persis, glancing 
about half fearfully, for she thought the grown-up 
gypsies might be near. 

‘*T runned away,” answered the little girl, droppiug 
her voice to a whisper; ‘‘I runned away to you.” 

To me?” cried Persis amazed. Then what were 
you hiding behind a bush for? I’m afraid that’s astory, 
And what are you doing with that knob? It’s my 
grandinother’s knob, you know, right off the top of her 
stove.” 

‘* No it ain’t. It’s mine, for Long Tom give it to me 
cause he said ’twasn’t any use,” replied the small gyp- 
sy, putting the knob behind her back. ‘*‘ He wasa 
going to throw ’em away, and then he said I might have 
’em. Ill give ’em to you though, I guess, because I’m 
coming to live in your house, so I can play with ’em 
when I’m a mind to.” 


‘* But what do you want to come to our house for?’ 


asked Persis, doubtfully. 

‘**Cause you’re rich, and I’m tired of being poor 
folks. Esther, she said you was rich, she knowed, 
*cause you had a velvit dress on, and nobody but rich 
folks had velvit dresses. Id like to come and live 
with you and have a velvit dress, too.” And as she 
spoke the gypsy put out her hand and stroked the 
sleeve of the little old pelisse. 

‘‘ Don’t, little girl—not till you’ve washed your 
hands,” said Persis, recoiling from the dirty fingers. 
Then she was afraid she had been unkind, and made 
haste to add, ‘‘ But come along. I must go home now 
to my mother, and I’ll ask her if you mayn’t come and 
live with us, since you want to somuch. I guess she’ll 
let you, only I’m afraid my grandmamma hasn’t got 
any more black velvet. She said this was all there 
was, and it was forty-six years old, and mother had to 
put little bits of pieces in the sleeve to make it enough. 
See, here is one of them, and here—aren’t they funny? 


But if grandmamma has got any more I’m sure she'll 


give it to you; because she is real kind always, my 
grandmother is.” 

It took a great deal longer to go home than it had to 
come, and the little gypsy knew the way so much bet- 
ter than Persis that soon the latter was glad to follow 
instead of leading. The sky was gray all over now, 
and the wind blew cold and keen. Evidently a storm 
was coming. It was nearly noon before the children 
reached the village, and the two Mrs. Dollands had 
taken alarm at the long absence of Persis. Far down 
the street she could see them, one at the door and one 
at the window, looking eagerly out, and both hurried 
to meet her as she opened the gate. 

‘*My dear, where have you been?” asked her mother 
gravely. But Persis, without answering, ran gleefully 
forward, holding out to grandmamma, one in either 
hand, the two brass knobs. 

‘*See, grandmamma! Aren’t you glad? They’re not 
hurt a bit. 
to when you were little. 
grandmamma?” 

‘*But where did you find them, Persis?” again de- 
manded her mother, “and who on earth is this little 
girl with you?” 

‘* Why, mother, don’t you remember? That is the 
gypsies’ little girlk We saw her last night down by 
the tent, and I gave her my penny, you know. It was 
she who gave me the knobs for grandmamma. She 
has run away from the gypsies, and she isn’t going to 
live with them any more. She’s going to live with us, 
she says, ’cause she’s tired of being so poor and dirty. 
May she, mother? She can sleep in the little back 
room, you know. I think she’ll be real pretty when 
she washes her face,’’ concluded Persis, in a coaxing 
whisper. 

‘* My dear child, I should think you were crazy,” be- 
gan her mother, but Madam Dolland gave a little warn- 
ing gesture, and she stopped short. 

‘* Take the little girl up stairs, Persis, and let her 
wash her hands and face,” said the old lady. When 
the children were gone, she added, ‘‘ Don’t worry, 
Marian, it will allcome out right. ‘‘ We'll keep the 
child a day or two and give her a good scrubbing, and 
then we’ll see what else can be done. I’ve heard 
, Oliver speak of a sort of Reform School for girls over 


Aren’t you glad I found them, 


I can see my face inthem just as you used- 
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now that they are grown up they are too old to learit 
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up in the bare old house fairly and stout, a little lady 


would be a charity to take the poor thing away from 
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her miserable life with those gypsy tramps.” 

The little gipsy, when questioned as to her name, 
said she guessed it was ‘‘You Limb. Nobody hadn’t 
ever called her anything else.” This seemed such a 
terrible name for a little girl to have that Persis pro- 
posed to change it at once. She spent the afternoon 
considering whether Araminta, Augusta, Eugenie 
or ‘‘Amy Herbert,” after a character in one of her 
favorite books, would be the nicest, and finally decided 
in favor of ‘‘ Amy Herbert.”- Neither seemed to please 
You Limb particularly, nor did anything else. The 

soap got into her eyes when her face was washed; 
her tangled hair was hard to comb. The dinner, 
which happened that day to be mush and milk, dis- 
pleased her very much. It was not half so good as the 
soups and stews to which she was accustomed in the 
gipsy camp, and her manner of eating it was equally 
displeasing to the rest of the company. She slopped, 
she spilled the milk, she daubed her face and fingers, 
and licked the latter by way of remedy. Mrs. Dolland 
and Mrs. Roger groaned inwardly, but they were very 
kiud and gentle and did not reprove her: only took her 
up stairs again after dinner for another washing and 
brushing. Yon Limb hated to be washed. She sawno 
use in it. Rain began in the afternoon. Grand- 
mother’s Line storm was fairly under way and the 
house felt chilly and dismal. You Limb sat looking 
about the room with her great brown eyes, making dis- 
coveries and trying to puzzle out the uses and meaning 
of various objects which she had never seen before. 
It was comfortable, she owned to herself, to have a 

“roof overhead when it rained, but the neatness and 
chill order of the kduse struck her disagreeably, and 
she did not feel at home. When supper-time came, 
with more water-toast, she stuck out her lips and 
would not eat. The next day and the next were as bad. 
It rained hard. She did not like the food. She hated 
the bath which Mrs. Dolland made her take. Mr. 
Oliver came to talk over the matter of the Reform 
School. The recently named Amy sat by and listened, 
and it sounded dismal enough. She heard ofrules and 
punishments and lessons, and a great wave of home- 
sickness passed over her. By and by she crept away 
up stairs, and Persis, coming in from school, found her 
crouched in a corner looking very black and defiant. 
She would not tell what was the matter, though Persis 
urged and pleaded, but shook her head and muttered: 
‘¢] don’t like it—I don’t like it here.” 

ain’t rich abit! You told a lie!” she broke 
out at last. 

‘Why, Amy, I didn’t say we were rich. It was you 
said that because I hada velvet cloak. Don’t you re- 
member? I don’t suppose we are rich—not very. 
No, not rich at all; only we’re richer than you, because 
you’re only a poor little gipsy girl, you know, with 
nothing but a tent to lie in.” 

*‘The tent was a great deal nicer than this old 
house, with nothing to cat but;just—bran,”’ replied Amy 
angrily ; the ‘‘ bran ” being, it is supposed, in reference 
to the breakfast oat-meal. ‘‘Long Jim used to give 
me gooder things than that: bones, and lots of meat 
and gravy.” 

‘¢Oh, but you’d much rather live here with us; I’m 
sure you would,” persisted Persis, ‘‘and be nice and clean 
and learn to read.” You Limb—Amy, I mean—said no 
more, only shook her head very hard. All her desire 
now was to escape; and when the rain stopped, as it 
did at sunset, and the sun showed a somewhat watery 
face in the western sky, she felt that there was no 
longer any reason whatever why she should stay. 

Escape was not difficult, as her plan was not sus- 
pected and no one watched her. So next morning 
after Persis had started for school, while Mr. Oliver 
was posting his letter to the Reform teachers, while 
Grandmamma Dolland sat toasting her feet in the wel- 
come sunshine and Mrs. Roger was hard at work turn- 
ing an old chintz gown, sent in by Mrs. Oliver, into 
frocks and pinafores for the little stray, the late You 
Limb, now Amy, stole out of the house and started to 
find her comrades. She stopped oue minute by the 
door of the little red school-house. It was shut. From 
within came a murmur of recitation. In the entry 
hung the caps and cloaks of the scholars and their 
lunch pails and baskets. The little gypsy crept 
cautiously forward, selected a promising pail, took the 
little old velvet pelisse, the object of her secret ambi- 
tion, from the hook, slipped it on, ran, flew, dodged, 
and long before school was dismissed and Persis came 
out to wonder at the disappearance of her cloak, or 
Johnny Bradley over his lost dinner, the small marauder 
was off in the woods miles away, and following fast in 
the track of her friends the gypsies. 

Let us hope she found them. Persis never heard of 
her again. For a while she mourned her loss and 
talked a great deal about “poor little Amy ;”’ but Mrs. 
Roger, who did not consider You Limb’s departure a 
loss, discouraged the subject, and now Persis has al- 
most forgotten about the little gypsy. She is growing 


in spite of poverty and hard fare; and the sun, which 
loves to seek out winsome objects, shines cheerfully 
on her path. We will not call her *‘poor little Persis,”’ 
therefore, but keep that word for those whom poverty 
really saddens and stints and harms. 

[THE END. ] 


TEN-MIN UTE SERMONS TO CHILDREN. 
WISDOM. 
By THE REv. JESSE BOWMAN YOUNG. 
Proverbs x., 14: ‘** Wise men lay up knowledge.” 
‘NHE Bible has a good deal to say about wisdom 
and about wise people. It is hard to tell exactly 
what this word ‘‘wisdom” means. Great men have often 
tried to define it, but sometimes their descriptions of 
it are harder to understand than the word itself. 
Sometimes it is supposed that folks who know a great 
deal are always wise; but that is certainly a mistake. 
A man may have a good deal of knowledge in his head 
and yet have but very little wisdom. I know of a very 
learned professor who knows more about some things 
than perhaps any other man in the country. Well, in 
some other matters outside of his recitation room he 
is not wise at all. For instance, when he went to 
housekeeping he started out to market for the first 
time to get something to eat for himself and wife. He 
had a big basket; and what do you think he did with 
it? Why, he did not know any better than to fill it 
full of meat and lug it home to his astonished wife! 
We will all agree that his conduct was not wise, but 
very foolish indeed; and that many children even would 
have known better. So you see that wisdom does not 
mean simply knowing a good deal. 

I will tell you my idea of wisdom: It tells us what 
to do with things—how to use them. 

For instance, your mother brings home a lot of cloth 
from the store. She pats it all in the sewing roomn— 
bundles of muslin, flannel, linen, with thread and 
needles. While they are lying there along comes little 
Eva, only three years old. She has her small pair of 
scissors, and goes into that room and begins her play. 
She finds the bundles, cuts the strings, unwraps the 
packages, and then commences to cut, and snip, and 
slash, right and left, into the new material. She cuts 
out what she calls dogs, dolls, men and women, and 
many other things. She fills the room with curious 
odds and ends. But, alas! she has been a foolish 
girl: she did not know how to use the things she 
found there. She spoiled and wasted them. The 
mother would have been wise in her use of them. She 
would have made them up into useful garments ; a new 
suit for Sam, and a dress for Sarah, and some aprons 
and sacks for the rest. 

When people get to be wise, then, they learn how to 
use things properly. Here in the text we are told what 
wise men do with knowledge. They do not neglect it, 
or pass it by as of no account, or forget it; but they 
lay itup. They store it away as a man does his gold 
in the safe or bank, as a farmer does his hay in the 
mow and his grain in the bin. 

Now I am going to ask and answer a single question 
about this text: How are we to lay up knowledge, and 
thereby get wisdom? 

The first rule we must follow is this: Apply the 
mind to it. Some of you have found out already that 
this is hard work. The mind does not usually want to 
be applied to study. It is like a wild, skittish colt. 
Did you ever see one running loose in the pasture? It 
does not know anything about pulling a loa.i or carry- 
ing a saddle, or being led by a halter or driven with 
reins. If you should try to put it in harness it would 
shy off, and rear up, and back away, and kick, and 
run off. It has to be taught gently and by degrees; 
maybe it will have to be whipped a little; it must 
be encouraged, and broken in, and then, by and 
by, it will apply itself to its work; it will*pull at the 
heavy load until it starts the wagon; it will mind the 
word of the driver, and go, or back, or stop, just as 
he wishes. 

Now, the mind is like that wild colt, and needs to 
be broken in, too. Our minds will never mind unless 
we make them mind! They wander off from the book 
a hundred times an hour. They fly out to the street, 
climb up on the roof, soar aloft to the moon, come 
back to earth again, go out after green apples, ramble 
off home, go down to the river, take a swim ora sail 
there, and so travel all over creation. Indeed, they 
go faster and are wilder than all the colts in the world ; 
even those of the zebra, that are hardly ever tamed at 
all. They often run away, soon grow tired of work, 
often get balky and won’t pull at the task set for them 
to tug at till it is done. 

~ Now, there are many people who grow up with 
minds which have never been trained. They cannot 
think easily, or remember well, or study at all. They 
are not fond of reading, and do not love books. When 
they were young they did not apply themselves, and 


_ They step all together as if 


very much. They miss a vast deal of pleasure, and 
are not worth nearly so much to themselves or to 
others as they would be if they had studied hard in 
childhood and youth. 

You have often seen soldiers marching on parade. 
hey were but one man. 
At the command their arms are brought all at once 
down at their sides or placed up on the shoulder. It 


all looks very nice and easy; but if you wouldask them 


how it was done you would find that they had to be 
drilled and disciplined a long time in the armory and 
in camp before they learned how to go through with 
what they call the manualofarms. They had to apply 
themselves in order to lay up their knowledge of mili- 
tary matters. 

If you have ever been on board a ship you have seen © 
the sailors run up and down the masts and out upon 
the yards as nimbly as if they were so many monkeys. 
You could not doit; and any landsman, if he would 
try it, would soon grow dizzy and be glad to come 
downas quickly as possible. The secret of the skill 
and nimbleness of the sailors is just this: they ap- 
plied themselves to, their work on shipboard; they 
studied it; and little by little they mastered it. 

By following this same rule’a child can grow up to 
be master of his mind just as the soldiers and sailors 
learn to use with ease and skill their hauds and arms 
and limbs. He will learn how to think and reason; 
how to get at the truth and find out things; howto use 
his eyes and ears and voice; how to observe what is 
going on in the world about him; how to treasure it 
all up; and how to enjoy forever the true, the heauti- 
ful and the good. 

The second rule that must be followed in order to 
lay ur knowledge is this: Remember. 

The Wise Man in the Bible—you know who this is, 
do you?—says: ‘‘ Get wisdom ;” and then he adds to 
this fhe counsel, ‘‘ Hold fast instruction.” It is not 
enough to get knowledge, but we must kcepit. We 
do this by a wonderful power which the mind has, 
called the memory. 

Did you ever try to carry water in a seive, or col- 
ander, or in a straw hat? Ifyou have tried such a 
foolish undertakiug you have failed. You found that 
all the water quickly ran out. Now some people have 
memories that are like a seive. Nearly everything put 
into them runs out again. They are like the boy who 
said he had not a good memory but he did have a first 
rate ‘‘ forgettery.” Did you ever try to take hold ofa 
live eel? How it wriggled and twisted and slipped, 
inch by inch, out ofyour fists! Well, it is as hard some- 
times for the memory to hold fast to facts and truths 
and things which we need to know as it is for a boy to 
keep hold of a slimy, slippery eel. 

Yet, hard work as it is, if you keep adding a little 
every day to your store, you will by and by have saved 
up abundance of knowledge and wisdom. 

The last rule to be heeded in laying up knowledge 
is: Seek the right kind of knowledge. 

There are many sorts of knowledge. Much of it is” 
worth a great deal. The branches that you study at 
your schoo] will be of service to you for years to come. 
When you go to college, if you wisely use your time 


‘| and opportunities, you will get knowledge there, and 


something better than knowledge—command of your 
mind, control over yourself—which will be a blessing 
to you throughout life. But, after all, there is a higher 
knowledge than any you can get in schools. There is 
a wisdom which you can learn only from God’s Book. 
St. Paul knew much about everything that men thought 
good and great in his day. But he says: ‘‘I count all 
things but loss for the excellency of the knowledge of 
Christ.” The Saviour calls this precious knowledge of 
himself and of the way of life ‘‘the pearl of great 
price.” This knowledge will teach you how to control | 
your bad temper, how to fight bad thoughts, how to be 
useful to others around you, how to do work which 
you ought to do in life, how to grow up to be strong, 
good, true, courageous men and women. Whatever 
other knowledge you lay up, dear children, be sure that 
you lay up this best of all sorts of knowledge—the 


knowledge of the Saviour and of eternal life. 


THE PROFESSORS CHAIR. 
SEA-WEED. 

DO not believe that many of us remember, in step- 
ping upon stones, bricks or boards over which © 

has gathered a coating of green, that we are stepping 
upon myriads of tiny plants; so tiny that we need the 
microscope to help us in distinguishing one from an- 
other; so tiny that myriads of them unite to tinge a 
single stone with green. In positions where there is a 
great deal of moisture and little sunshine these minute 
plants flourish most rankly, and appear like green 
slime upon the surface where they are growing. We 
can each, probably, remember having slipped upon 
some brick or stone where this slimy substance had 
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collected; for city and country are haunted, in moist 
places, by this lowest form of vegetable life. These 
tiny plants are not held together by roots, and so sepa- 
rate from each other if touched; for which reason 
they are called brittleworts. They belong to the order, 
or great vegetable tribe, of the alge, of which there 
are so many varieties. 

There are plants of this order which spring to life 
on the surface of the water, and are called conferve, 
from the color which they impart to it. The colors of 
this variety are sometimes very heautiful, giving the 
water a deep violet or rose-colored hue, and the Red 
Sea is said to have been so called from the conferve 
which tint its waters. Another variety of these plants 
which are found in stagnant water of meadows form 
in such immense numbers that they become dense, like 
cloth, sometimes to the depth of an inch, and are 
known as water flannel, being so much like close flan- 
nel in appearance. The larger conferve, called laver, 
are sometimes used for food, and when — are 
much esteemed by some. 

Sea-wrack is another form of alge, but a little re- 
moved in the scale of vegetation from the brittlewort 
and conferve, but its known use makes it of very much 
more importance to man. From these leathery, unin- 
viting looking weeds, iodine, the very useful medicine, 
is made, and in certain countries where a swelling in 
the neck known as goitre is common, the stems of the 
sea-wracks are chewed by the inhabitants, and are 
known by the name of goitre-sticks. 

We are all familiar with these dark, tangled weeds, 
which may be found along any beach, with their little 
air-bladders, which are so useful to them in support- 
ing them upon the water. Indeed, if it were not for 
these air-bladders the sea-wracks would sink to the 
bottom of the seas instead of floating upon their sur- 
face, for they sometimes are of great weight in trop- 


ical climates; being several hundred feet long and of 


considerable height, having stems the thickness of a 


man’s thigh, and branches and drooping stems which | 


support innumerable forms of animal life, such as 
corals, crabs, worms of different kinds, together with 
mossés and weeds of the sea, and being besides a place 
of deposit for innumerable eggs of various creatures. 

In Scotland the tender parts of the sea-wracks 
known as tangles are used as food, and when cooked 
are considered choice diet for cattle. The stems of a 
very hard, horny variety of the sea-wracks are used as 
knife-handles. They are cutin short pieces, and while 
still moist or green the blade is forced in it at one end; 
when the blade dries it clings firmly to the knife-blade. 
Being gnarled and horny it resembles buck’s horn, and 
when tipped with metal and fully finished forms a neat, 
inexpensive knife-handle. 

A little higher up the scale of vegetable life we find 
the pretty rose-tangles, of such lovely tints, seeming 
entirely too delicate to inhabit the seas. Of these 
dulse is an important variety to the Scotch and Irisly 
who, besides using it as food, both in its raw state and 
cooked in milk, find in it a substitute for tobacco. Car- 
rageen moss is another kind of rose-tangle, from which 
a nourishing jelly is made. The Chinese use one va- 
riety of rose-tangle as a varnish for their paper lan- 
terns, and as a chief ingredient in otber glossing pre- 
parations, and 27,000 pounds are brought annually to 
Canton and sold for six pice or eighteen pice per 
pound. 

What imagery of beautiful form and coloring may 
not come before us in thinking of the depths ofthe 
seas, where, beneath the roar and restlessness of the 
turbulent waters, these lower forms of vegetable and 
animal life sleep, with their changeful forms and dyes, 
undisturbed in their deep, still waters by the fury of 
upper ocean. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRI TIN q DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 


OW unfortunate it is that some people can never 

see pretty things without wanting them. Half 

the pleasure I get out of delicate and fragile things 
would be lost if I had to own them and take care of 
them. And all the pretty dresses I see on others I can 
enjoy a great deal more than if they were on me. Of 
course I should not enjoy having absolutely nothing; I 
Should be cold and hungry; but I like to have my 
friends own, and take care of, the prettiest things, and 
let me enjoy looking at them. I don’t know but it isa 
little selfish to want them to have all the trouble, and 


as God gives me better and better things I’ll try and - 


use them well and let others have as much good of 
them as possible. This lovely afternoon with the sun 
shining through the clear, cool air, the trees just 
showing bits of yellow and tinges of red, and such 
beautiful rifts of clouds sending the slow-moving 
_ Shadows over.the hills—how I wish you were here to 
enjoy it with me. It is almost too soon to go nutting, 
but we could go after the beautiful fringed gentian 
that grows up on the hills, I wish we could cut up 


our good times as we can our pies, and divide them 
with our friends. I’d pass my plate for some of yours, 
and give you in exchange a good big slice of mine. In 
fact, I do get quite a piece of the good times some of 
you have. Id like, too, to share your bad times with 
you, if you have any, so you need not be afraid to write 


me about your troubles. 
CAMBRIDGE, Aug. 29, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience 

** Margarethe ’”’ was received quite a while ago. I think it 
is splendid, and thank you very much for it. Mamma and I 
read it together. Do you know whether itistrue ornot? I 
hope it is. 

Two girls are visiting me from ** The Home for the Friend- 
less,”’ in Chicago. I am enjoying their visit very much. One 
of them is reading ** Margarethe.”’ 

A great grief has lately fallen upon us. Our darling little 
Willie is dead. A door was left open through the night, and 
a horrid old cat came in and caught him. We all miss him so 
much. It seems asif I could not get along withouthim. He 
was so cunning; and to think it was all done through careless- 
ness. Some people think animals go to heaven. Do you? It 
seems as if I should not be happy there without Willie. Mam- 
ma says whether they do or not it is all right. 

I have some old Sunday-school papers. Would “ Beggar’”’ 
like them? If she or any one else that you know of would I 
will send ber some. Will ycu please send mc her address? 

Your loving niece, CLARA LOUISE S. 

P. S.—I will send you a little piece pgpa printed about 
Willie. I think one thing that makes the writing desk so in- 
teresting is your notes after each letter. 

DiED.—In Cambridge, Friday night, August 13th, 1880, 
Willie, only mocking bird of Clara Louise 8S. Willie was 
a good bird and deserves to have his name embalmed. His 
body cannot be because a cowardly cat ate it. His tragic 
taking off has been the source of great grief, and his loss 
creates a void that is most keenly realized. He was cele- 
brated for his musical talent and vocal powers, for his vigor- 
ous heaith and exceilent disposition ; and Bis rollicking good 
humor and jolly song have cheered the household day and 
night. He was a native of Fort Scott, Kansas, was reared at 
Carthage, Mo., and bad resided here and in Colorado Springs 


about five years; and now tothink that a horrid, prowling . 


cat should eat him—it is too much. 
Oh, Willie, we have missed you. 


[NOTE BY COMPOSITOR.—Havivg been compelled to work in 
the same room with deceased bird, and sadly rememberiog 
his imitative powers, I firmly believe that a coroner’s inquest 
would develop the fact that the cat was imposed upon and 
led into a mock courtship, and should be exonerated for com- 
mitting the deed.]} 

I’m sure I should feel very badly if our Remmie should 
die. He has just got through with his Fall dress- 
making and has time now to think of his practicing. 
He looks very fine and sings very sweetly. 


BROOKLYN, July 3, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Our schoo! closed this week, and as I have no more lessons 
to get I will write to you. My brother Harry wrote to youa 
tew days ago and told you of some of the books in our library, 
I have been reading several of Washington Irving’s books 
and the most — to me_are the ** Alhambra”’ and 
** Traveler.”’ 

I should like to —— been in Mr. Irving’s place when he 
was in Granada, Spain, and heard the stories the old women 
told about the great kings of the Moors, who secreted their 
goid when the Christian. armies drove the Mosiems from the 
Alhambra. 

' The book of Irving’s called “ Traveler” is very exciting, 
having stories of pirates, robbers, and all the ferocious things 
that boys like to read. 

Charles Kingsley’s Heroes” or *“*Greek Fairy Tales” is 
another interesting bouk, which only has three stories in but 
they are splendid. We are going to the Adirondacks this 
summer, about thirty-five miles into the wilderness, and we 
expect to have a very nice time. The Queen’s birth-day, 
which Mary Mosetta forgot to mention, comes on the 24th of 
May. My brother and I have been trying to find a word lon- 
ger than valetudinarianism, and we each found a word of 
twenty letters; his being calcareoargillaceous and mine philo- 
progenitiveness. If any of your nephews or nieces can find a 
longer, oreven the longest word in the English language, I 
wish they would write to you and tell you, so we can know 
it. From your nephew, FRANK J. P. 


You have come home now, I hope, rested and en- 
livened by your summer in the Adirondacks. If I 
were to wish myself in any one’s place I think it would 
have been yours when you were in that wonderful and 
beautiful region. We will see what long words my 
bright boys gnd girls can find. I heard of one the 
other day which is in an_old dictionary but is not used 
now. It is honorificabilitudinity. 

Why is it boys like such ferocious stories? Have 
you read the ‘‘ Froissart Chronicles” and the ‘‘ Life of 
Magellan”? They are not ferocious, but I should 
think you would like them. 


ATLANTA, Georgia, Aug. 17, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


Have you room enough in your large heart for another 
niece? I bave been reading the letters of your nephews and 
nieces, and I like them very much, so I made up my mind 
that I would write to you, although I bavea great dread of 
the waste-basket, and I am afraid my letter will find its way 
there. But as there is nothing like trying I will consign it to 
your tender mercies. 

You see by my letter that I live ‘* way down South, where 
the sun shines bot.” Atlanta is a regular bustling, go-abead 
place. We have good schools here. 

Before bidding you good-by I would like to ask your pieces 
a question: Would any of them like to have a pretty paper 
doll, with the pattern of a dress anid shoes and stockings? 
If so, I will send one to any of them that will send me a three- 
cent stamp to pay the postage on it. 

GERTRUDE ELOISE B. 


It is very kind to offer a doll to any one who wants 


it; but supposing you should have twenty-five appli- 
cants, could you supply them all? You know I donot 
publish the full names in the paper; but if any one 
sends a letter to me for Gertrude I will immediately 
forward it. 

A real letter from a real boy or girl, or from a 
grown-up person who does not pretend to be a boy or 
girl, I do not put into the waste-basket. You should 
see how nicely Charity and I have put the letters from 
my young folks safely away, so that by and by, when 
you are all too busy to write to me, I can comfort my- 
self with the old letters. Just think how lonely I 
should be without you all. 


PEDRICKTOWN, June 17, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I nave never written to you before. Ihave two brothers 
and no sister. My oldest brother takes ‘* St. Nicbolas,”’ andit 
has some nice stories in it, and we take The Christian Union 
and think it is very nice. We got a dog named Sancho 
and a cat named Topsy. We live un a farm and raise lots of 
poultry and ducks. I would like to see you. I think you 
must be a nice kind of a lady to take so much pains to write 


to little folks. I amtwelve years old and will be thirteen 


next Weduesday a week. Good-by. From your little niece, 
EmMa H. 8. 


If I had known your full address I should have sent 
you a little birthday card I had, but you see I couldn’t. 
I hope you had a happy day and have been making this 
year a great deal better than the last. 


BOND HILt, Ohto, July 25, 1880. 
Mamma takes 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

I would like to be one of your nephews. 
The Christian Union and reads me the letters. 

Bond Hill is a village about five miles north of Cincinnati. 
I have four cats and one dog, and we have a horse and buggy. 
I take care of the horse; her nameis Mab. She is five years 
old and isa great pet. I am eleven years old. 

My letter is quite long for the first time, so I will say good 
by. EDWIN W. 

I always did like a cat, but now that I have some 
birds I am afraid to have a cat, especially since our 
last one ate up a lovely canary. Can you harness and 
unharness Mab? Perhaps you are not tall enough. I 
have two little boys who have a goat and they find it 
very hard to harness him. 
them try, and generally they have to call some one to 


help them. 


PUZZLES. 


DIAMOND. 

1. In New Hampshire. 2. A vehicle. 3. A military scholar. 
4. A Western city. 5. A solid inflammable substance of 
vegetable origin. 6. A measure. 7. In New Hampshire. 

LUNAR CAUSTIC. 
HIDDEN TENNYSONIAN NAMES. 

1. “ Just one glance, Lottie,”’ said Harvey. 

2. The curtain rose before a very slim audience. 

8. We met Kate’s dog-cart, hurrying to the town. 

4. Come and try a game of chess, Phil. I promise not to 
beat you very badly. 

5. Count Kantoffgui never encopntered hardships previous 
to the Russian war. 

6. The hostess appeared in a lovely costume of satin and 
figured delaine heavily trimmed with lace. 

HOMOPHONOUS ACROSTIC. 

A word of twosyllables, having three different meanings: 
1. Relish. 2. Used by painters. 3. A kind of lever. 

A word of one syllable, meaning: 1. Joins. 2. A carpen- 
ter’s tool. if 

A word of one syllable, meaning: 1. To restrain. -2. To 
prevail. 3. Water. 

A word of two syllables, meaning: 1. Pastry. 2. To quit. 

A word of two syllables, meaning: 1. To drive away. 
2. Exertion. 

A word of two syllables, meaning: 1. Equal. 2. Part of 
the day. 

The intials give the name of the sender. F. A. P. 

LETTERS HIDDEN IN WORDS. 

A brunette letter. A blonde letter. A correct letter. A 
distant letter. A near letter. A small letter. A coarse 
letter. A delicate letter. 

ENIGMA, 
Ten letters. 
0, 8, 3, 4, 5 we all like. 
6, 1, 2a useful article, 
10, 7 an exclamation. 
My whole many of you have probably either seen or heard 


FRANK MAY. 
DROP-LETTER PUZZLE. 


G-d -o-k- i- a-l -b-n-s ; -l- o-e- 
H-s -i-s- p-0-u-s-0- f-0- t-e -i-h-: 
W-Kk- t-o- a-d -a-c-! t-e -o-l- i- g-a- 


W.t- m-r-i-g -i-h- !|—[W-i-t-e-. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 15. 

Word Changes: Mtlk changed into the various courses of a dinner.—Milk, 
Mill, moll, moil, soil, sowl, soup. Milk, milt, mist, Ast, fish. Milk, 
milt, melt, meat. Milk, mil¢, malt, Aalt, hast, hash. Milk, mil¢, melt, 
pelt, peat, peas. Milk, mile, mice, rice. Milk, mile, mole, more, morn, 
corn. Milk, mink, pink, pine, pies. Milk, mile, mite, site, site, nits, 
nuts. Milk, silk, silt, salt. 

Authors’ Anagrams.—Bret Harte. Darwin. Whittier. Longfellow. 
Burroughs. Sheridan. Hawthorne: 


Diamond.— M 
T OM 
TENET 
MONITOR 
M,ETRE 
TOE 
R 


Enigma.—New blossoms tiourish and new flowers arise, 
As God had been abroad and, walking there, ry 
Had left his tootsteps and reformed the year. 


Answers received from Georgia Hegeman, D, B. H. 


It is very funny to see — 


Jf 
4 
i 
> 
i 
| 
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_ 
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A WORD ON THE CARE OF OR- 
CHARDS. 

Aside from a neat, comfortable farm 
residence, and the requisite number of 
out-buildings, says the ‘‘New Covenant,” 
there is nothing which contributes 

o largely to the beauty of the homestead 
4 the comforts and luxury of the 
houseboid as a good orchard. And this 
beauty and luxury are increased in pro- 
portion to the attention the orchard re- 
ceives; for, as there can be no acre of 
farm product which will yield as remu- 
nerative a crop as an acre of bearing 
fruit trees ‘‘well tended to,” neither can 
there be anything more unprofitable on 
a farm than a semi-barren lot of fruit- 
trees, as they consume the sap and ex- 
haust the strength of the land without 
giving any remuneration. 

The farmer who imagines that he has 
nothiug to do but to purchase a large 
number of fruit-trees, and plant them 
out, regardless of subsequent care, in 
order to have ina few years plenty of 
apples and cider, is as likely to be disap- 
pointed as the fatalist who plows his 
land aud shakes on the seed and leaves 
the rest to Providence. Nothing should 
receive more careful attention on the 
farm thana good, well-assorted orchard, 
as it no doubt tends in a great measure 
to the promotion of health, wealth, and 
happiness. Doctors assure usthat there is 
nothing more healthful, or nothing that 
contributes more to the perpetuity of 
good health, than plenty of good ripe 
fruit; and, apart from this, the fruit- 
grower can show by figures that there 
is no produce in which there is so much. 
money as in a well assorted orchard, 
properly and skillfully attended to. But 
it is certain that an orchard must be at 
tended to, otherwise nothing may be ex- 
pected from it save what is of very ht- 
tle good to man or beast. There is not 
to be found one who does not feel pleased 
and happy at the presence of a dish of 
delicious fruits. But the fruit-tree, like 
everything else that lives and grows, 


has its maladies, and aljso its antidotes; 


and hence, in order to realize all that is 
boped for from it, much attention must 
be given toit, especially in the first years 
of its existence, as it is during these 
years that all branches not taking a 


“ proper position to form a perfect head 


at maturity are to be removed, and the 
whole force of sap sent to invigorate 
the permanent limbs; otherwise the tree 
must of necessity suffer in the future, 
either from heavy pruning, or too 
much ‘head,’ which is sure to impair 
the crop in every form. Besides, too, 
when branches are removed while small 
and young the wound soon heals up, so 
that no wounds will be visible, nor will 
there be any necessity for sawing off 
large limbs from the head or trurk when 
the tree arrives at maturity. 

The next object needing close atten- 
tion in young trees is what may be 
called the incidentals of growth. Fore- 
most among those are the crotch scald, 
produced by rancid sap, the canker- 
wart, and black heart. But the first of 
these seems to be the promoter of the 
latter two, and its origin is this way: it 
often happens that if there is warm, 
favorable Fall weather, trees are apt, 
especially on dry warm soil, to start a 


‘Fall growth” and remain green 


full of sap until late in the season: then, 
should a sudden snap of severe frost set 
in, the sap gets frozen, and becomes 
clotted im the pores of the bark, so that 
the portion of the tree thus affected 
showsa smoky and biackish appearance 
the next spring, amd unless this is re- 
moved bya gooc washing of very strong 
soft-soap suds, well charged with lye, 
the branches soon become black-hearted, 
by being inert in circulation of new sap, 
and soon begin to decay. Washing is 


also very beneficial for other purposes, 


as by doing itin proper season the fruit 
insects—w hich deposit their larvz in the 
crevices of the bark and crotches—are 


all killed, and the young fruit saved 


from being ant-stung or moth-eaten. 

A farmer in passing through his or- 
chard may observe many of his trees 
looking sickly, and not throwing out a 


full healtby growth of new wood, and 


by examining in the main forks or 
erotches of the limbs, and especially 
where they shoot off from the body, he 


will find a decayed reddish spot in the 
bark, which proves on examination to 
be lifeless, hard, and of a reddish hue. 
He may also find a portion of the wood 
inside the bark corroding; this ts the 
crotch scald, and canker-wart. Again, 
by picking around the point of theangle 
in the fork or crotch of the tree he will 
soon discover a hard knotty substance 
about the size of a small peach-pif, the 
analysis of which would be a puzzle to 
the scientist. Hence an annual exam- 
ination of each and every tree in the 
orchard becomes something to those 
that would wish to raise good fruit. 
Some kind of trees are, however, 
more liable to disease than others. 
But, notwithstanding this, care must be 
given to all; the clotted sap which is 
sometimes to be found lodged ir the 
crotches of the limbs, more especially 
those haviug an acute angle ora sharp 
V shape, and also around the base of 
many of the limbs, should be invariably 
scraped out, as by so doing vigor and 
growth will be given to the tree, and 
diseases kept away. Again, the ground 
at the root of the trees shoutd be kept 
clean, hoed, etc., as this is in perfect 
keeping with the laws of growth; but as 
to pruning, no person should be allowed 
to try to perform this task without 
knowing the varieties of trees and be- 
coming somewhat familiar with their 
habits of growth and customs of bearing, 
as some trees carry their fruit on the 
directly opposite end of the limbs from 
that of others. Take, for instance, the 
spy, the baldwin, the greening aud the 
russet; no two of these carry their fruit 
alike. On the baldwin the entire crop 
will be found on the extreme ends of 
the main top branches. On the spy the 
great bulk of the crop grows upon bien- 
nial shoots on the lower extremities of 
the limbs, and comparatively few on 
top. On the greening the great bulk of 
the crop hangs on the side limbs, and 
makes the tree umbrella-shaped while 
bearing. Again, the russet bears part of 
its crop on top outside, but as mu 
more grows on short, sharp fruit-spurs 
projecting from the sides of the limbs 
pretty well down the body of the tree. 
Hence it may be seen that not every 
woodcaopper can go up into a tree and 
trim that tree in a proper manner. 


A CHANGE NEEDED IN OUR 
LAND LAWS. 

Under our present laws, says the “‘ Ru- 
ral New Yorker,” the public domain is 
classified as mineral, coal, timber and 
agricultural land. Under the last head 
is included arid pasturage which at 
present is worthless, or nearly so, for 
farming purposes, but well suited for 
stock ranges. Vast tracts of such land 
lie west of Kansas and Nebraska, ex- 
tending through Colorado and New 
Mexico to the Rocky Mountains. Next 
to the Texan prairies these plains are the 
main stock pasturages of the country, 
and the number of animals raised upon 
them is rapidly increasing. Through a 
great deal of this region a more or less 
bitter strife exists between the stockmen 
and homesteaders. The former insist 
that the country is unsuitable for ordi- 
nary farm purposes, and that it should 
be reserved exclusively for pasturage, 
and should be sold in extensive tracts to 
cattle raisers, while the Jatter maintain 
that that the success which has already 
uttended the efforts of our pioneers in 
reclaiming the ‘*‘Great American Des- 
ert” goes strongly to show that almost 
the whole region can in time be fitted 
for farming purposes. 

Under the present laws these lands 
cannot be disposed of to individuals in 
quahtities larger than tracts of 160 acres; 
nor can they be leased to them. Many 
of them, however, have appropriated 
large areas on which they have sunk 
wells, built fences and constructed va- 
rious other improvements. Last week 
one of these firms wrote to the Land 
Office in Washington urging the impor- 
tance and necessity of legisiation for the 
purpose of pr ting large stock-breed- 
ers who, without legal sanction, have 
taken up extensive tracts on the arid 
Western plains. On the northern edge 
of the Staked Plains, in New Mexico, 
the writers have established a cattle 
ranch of 100 square miles, or 64,000 acres, 
around which they have built a fence, 


| improvements, and they now urge legis- 


lation to confirm them in their squatter 
sovereignty, complaining that several 
ranchmen threaten to cut down their 
fences and let their cattle out, inasmuch 
as they have no title to the land. 

It is not in that section alone, but also 
in Texas, California, and Oregon, that 
ill-blood between the large stock raisers 
and agricultural settlers has caused and 
is causing a great deal of exasperation 
and loss to both parties. Itseems to us 
that there is pressing need of some legis- 
lation to meet such cases. These cattle 
kings are in the habit of maintaining 
their illegal appropriations of the public 
domain often in the most high-handed. 
and arbitrary manner, 2nd it is only the 
steady pressure of the constantly in- 
creasing number of farming settlers that 
can check their greed. Even as it is, 
unless a change is soon made inthe 
homestead laws the entire region be- 
tween the hundredth meridian and the 
Rocky Mountains will eventually be 
controlled by the great cattle kings. 
Already, by a round-about way, they 
have wanaged to obtain a large share of 
the best part of it, and more is constant- 
ly failing into their hands. 

The means to this end are generally 
as follows: The stock raisers hire—ex- 
soldiers if possible—with the under- 
standing that they must each homestead 
a quarter of a section of bottom land 
along the river front, or land watered 
by natural springs, and after having ob- 
tained their patents therefor sell their 
homesteads to their employers for a 
smallsum. By theland laws the soldier 
is allowed to deduct the term of his ser- 
vice from the five years that it is neces- 
sary to live on the claim to secure a 
government patent, so that frequently 
the ex-soldier has had to live on the land 
for only from six to twelve months be- 
fore he secured his land and deeded it to 
his employer. This abuse has been re- 
peated by other soldiers, the stock raiser 
always securing land includivg living 
water, so that to-day in somesections of 
Colorado and New Mexico every river, 
creek and spring is in the hands of these 
men. They build wire fences around 
their possessions, allow no cattle except 
their own to drink, and thus actually 
control the adjoining range. While en- 
joying all the advantages of ownership 
of thousands of acres, they pay taxes 
only on the Jand under fence. 

If the Western plains here referred to 
are neither fit nor can be fitted for gen- 
eral agricultural purposes, the fact 
should be speedily ascertained beyond 
cavil, and the land laws Mould be so 
altered as to enable stock raisers to pur- 
chase or lease the large ranges their 
business seems to demand to secure the 
best results. If, on the other hand, the 
advance of cultivation westward islikely 
to fit a great part, if not all, of this vast 
area for agriculture, as it has already 
done in some parts of the whilom Amer- 
ican Desert, then the homestead laws 
should be promptly altered to prevent 
the abuse of their privilege by which 
the best portions of that country are 
being monopolized by a handful of 
wealthy stock-owners and speculators. 
In any case an early change 1n our land 
laws seems needed. 


GATHERING THE HOPS. 
The chief hop-growing quarter is in 


the central part of this State, and ex-|@ 


tends through the counties of Otsego, |@ 
Madison, Oneida and Schoharie. The 
States of Michigan and Wisconsin also 
produce a large quantity, and hops are 
raised in abundance in California, Ore- 
gon and Washington Territory. Those 
raised on the Pacific coast are generally 
of superior quality, as the strong, rich 
soil causes a luxuriant growth. The 
Western crops are also exceptionally 
clean. Indians and Chinamen are em- 
ployed to pick them, and they not only 
do it more cheaply but better than the 
native American. In Central New York 
the crop is picked mainly by women and 
children, who migrate from the large 
cities to the hop country fora few weeks 
to.secure the crop for the farmers. Some 
are paid by the day and others by the 
boxful, and they usually earn about a 
dollar per day. In this State 500 pounds 
per acre are considered a fair yield, and 
1,000 pounds very good. On the rich 


besides digging wells and making other | 


soil of the West, however, 2,000 pounds | Onions, 


per acre are frequently we. The 
field hops are trained on poles in the 
same way as in an ordinary yard. The 
cost of raising them, including harvest- 
ing and drying, is about 12 cents per 
pound. This is after the hop-yard is 
well established and the kiln for drying 
constructed. The vines will ordinarily 
bear well for fifteen years after plant- 
ing. The hops of the first year’s crop, 
called ‘‘seedlings,’”? mature the earliest, 
and are now beginning to come to mar- 
ket. They are now worth from 30 to 35 
cents per pound, leaving a good profit 
for the grower. Prices fluctuate much, 
depending on the success of the foreign 
crop and the consequent state of the 
export trade. 

The variation in the exports of hops is 
great. In the season of 1869 (crop of 
1868) there were exported 69,463 bales, 
and in 1870, 56,453 bales ; while in 1874 
the exports dwindled to 1,628 bales. 
Since that year the exports have been 
heavy every season, amounting to 78,949 
bales-in 1878, and 43.954 bales last season. 
Few hops are imported, though some 
brewers think they cannot make beer 
without Dutch hops, and annually im- 
port a small quantity of them. The aed 
on hops is 8 cents per pound. 

The hop crop in England is much more 
extensive than in the United States, the 
yield this year being estimated at over 
465,000 bales. The greater part of the 
crop comes from the different districts 
in Kent, which is celebrated for hop- 
growing the world over. Much of the 
English crop and some of the American 
crop that is sent there are manufactured 
into London stout or Bass’s ale, which 
find their way to almost every city and 
villagein the United States, and the gov- 
ernment derives a good revenue from its 
importation. 

It is estimated that not over5,000 bales 
are used in this country annually to 
manufacture medicinal liquors, and 
only a small fraction of.the crop for 
bread yeast. The rest is made into malt 
liquor, mainly lager beer. Ale is rapidly 
declining in favor in this country, and 
the ale breweries are being turned to 
the manufacture of lager. Last year 
about 12,000,000 barrels of lager heer 
were made in the United States, and 
the revenue stamps at $1 a barrel 
brought a good income to the Govern- 
ment. The beer makers make immense 
profits, though it takes $100,000 tu start 
an ordinary brewery, and one firm in 
New York has that amount Invested in 
barrels alone. After all, it is the con- 
sumers that pay the tax to the Govern- 
ment when they pay 5 cents per glass 
for the beer. No matter how much. 
hops may vary in price, or beer by the 
barrel, the price of lager per glass re- 
mainsat5cents. In making Jager, malt, 
hops, Irish moss (for clarifying) and 
some sweetening are used, with the req- 
uisite amount of water.—{Tribune. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
In Nervous Debility, Loss of Appetite, Etc. 

I used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in nerv- 
ous debility brought on by overwork in warm 
weather, with good results. Also in loss of 
appetite from want of tone of stomach and 
bowels. G. M. COLLINS, M.D. 
TIPTON, IND. 


NEW HARD! PLANTS. 


PARSONS & SONS CO. (Limited), 
Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, L. I. 


NEVER WASTE 


Your time or woney renting a farm when a can 
BUY on your OWN TIME and TERMS a 


Fine FARM & HOME 


With the BEST MA ETS almost at your door. 


300.000 ACRES the World. Easy payments. 


Long time. Low rate ofinterest. For terms address 
g time 9. M. BARNES, Lansing,aMich. 


BALLARD, BRANCH & CO. 


112 Broad St., New York. 


Produce Commission Merchants, 
Live and Dressed Poultry, 
BUTTER, EGGS, CHEESE, 


Appice, Bos Wild Gane Wool, Beeswax, Honey, 
Tal Tallow, Lam Dried "hae Pota- 


toes, Sweet 
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fi urple Beech, in large with a complete 
ssortment of Fruit and Ornamentai Trees, Shrubs 
HS nd Vines. Price-Lists free. Special rates to Archi- 
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‘Publisher's Department. 


New YORK, OCTOBER 6, 1880. 


Editorial Department.— Letters for 
this department and manuscripts offered for 
publication should be addressed ‘“ Editors 
Christian Union, 22 Washington Square, 
New York.’’ Onaccepted articles will be re- 
turned if, at the time they are sent, this is 
requested and enough postage stamps are in- 
_ closed. The Editors will not be responsible 
for the preservation of manuscripts not ac- 
companied by stamps. 


Sect 


Business Depart 
and advertisements should be ‘sent to “ ‘The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum. Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
eation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on freqnent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 


Boston OFFICE: Shumway & Co., 21 Brom- 
field street. 

CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99, Ashland Block. 

PHILADELPHIA OFFICE : 404 Arch Street. 


Annual Meeting of the American Mis- 
sionary Association. 

The American Missionary Association will 
hold its Thirty-fourth Annual Meeting in 
the City of Norwich, Conn., on the 12th, 
13th and 14th of October, 1880. The several 
sessions of this meeting will be held in the 
Broadway Church, Rev. L. T. Chamberlain, 
D. D., Pastor. The opening session will be- 
gin at3o’clock Pp. M. of Tuesday, the 12th, 
when the Report of the Executive Commit- 
tee will be read. In the evening, at 7:30, 
the Annual Sermon will be preached by 
the Rev. Wm. M. Taylor, D. D., of the 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York City. 
Those paying full fare one way to attend 
the meeting will be furnished free return 

tickets on the following railroads: New 
York and New Eugland, New London and 
Northern, Norwich and Worcester, Worces- 
ter and Nashua, Stonington, Boston and 
Providence, Boston, Barre and Gardner, 
Passumpsic, Central Vermont, and by 
steamers of the Norwich and New York 
Line. The Conn. River Road will sell round 
trip tickets to those who attend the meet- 
ing. 


Any needed additional information will 


be given to those applying to the Chairman 

of the Committee of Arrangements, Nor- 

wich, Conn. W. 8S. PALMER, 
Chairman Committee of Arrangements. 


The Messrs. Ovington Brothers 
have found it necessary, in order to accom- 
modate their constantly increasing business, 
to make large additions to their already 
spacious warerooms on Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn. These have now been opened 
and stocked with a rich and elegant display 
of the porcelain and china ware for which 
this firm is so justly celebrated in Brooklyn 
and vicinity. Their stock includes a large 
assortment of English and Continental 
china ware, bronze Dresden figures, fancy 


lamps and silver and glass of the Venetian, 


Austrian and Bohemian manufacture. 
Their bisque department of figures has been 
much enlarged and varied, and in clocks 
and mantel wares there is nothing left to be 
desired. Connoisseurs in these goods will 
find it an agreeable task to examine the 
Messrs, Ovington’s counters, and purchasers | 
must have an exacting taste who cannot 
find that which suits them. 
Hygienic Undergarments. 

We have had occasion from time to time 
to call attention to the hygienic undergar- 
ments of Mrs. A. Fletcher & Co., No. 6 East 
Fourteenth Street, New York city. Mrs. 
Fletcher studies in the manufacture of her 
goods the infirmities and the necessities of 
the human frame, and aims to give it such 
aid and support as can be rendered through 
the medium of clothing. Her braces, corsets 
and undergarments generally are construct- 
ed upon this principle, and may be safely 
recommended as combining the elements of 
health and comfort. 

Strawberry other 


s at reasonable rates with 
iberal offers. Descripti Catalogue free, 
ress E.P ROE, Cornwall-on-Hedsom 


VAUX é& CO, 


_ Landscape Architects. C. Vaux, G. K. Radi 8. 
Parsons, Jr. 71 Broadway, N. Y. 


County Homes 
t Class 


FALL OPENINGS. 


Within thepast two or three weeks all the 
large drygoods stores, with few exceptions, 
have displayed in their windows the new 
autumnal tints, some of thenr rivaling the 
leaves of the forest in their ‘‘ crimson and 
gold,” and gorgeous combinations that 
would make a peaceck hang its head in 
despair. Others are to bé seen for every- 
day and street wear in sober neutral colors. 
American ladies are slowly learning from 
their sisters across the water how to dress; 
the present fashion of simple flannel dresses 
is one result of the lesson. The brilliancy of 
a costume when the occasion calls for it— 
another. At McCreery’s opening the other 
-day among some of the latter dresses was a 
garnet satin brocaded in Solferino velvet, 
with pleatings and facingsof old gold satin; 
the skirt looped or shirred slightly in front 
was trimmed with chenille fringe; the high 
basque and elbow sleeves were finished with 
a collar and pleatings of old gold satin, and 
the price was $425! Another superb combi- 
nation was an olive-green velvet walking 
dress, with what is called this Fall a pyra- 
mid front set on the skirt of Oriental work, 
sash-like ornaments of the same material 
down the back of the skirt, smaller ones on 
the basque. A dolman of entire Oriental 
embroidery finished with handsome fringe 
completed a costume that was marked $950! 
Leaving these two costumes that princesses 
might have revelled in, democratic eyes 
turped with relief to a black satin combined 
with black velvet brocade, the pyramid 
front of brocade was jetted so muchjas to be 
almost solid, the basque had a yoke jetted in 
a similar manner, the tight coat sleeve had 
a tiny cuff also jetted; the back of the skirt 
was puffed and shirred. Before leaving the 
suit department a glance must be given to 
the opera cloaks, which are sumptuous, one 
of a tinsel or gold embroidered satin reach- 
ing tothe feet and trimmed with ruffles 
upon ruffles of Breton lace headed with a 
plain satin band. The cloaks are long this 
season. A favorite shape is the Seymour, 
a Dolman made long, reaching to the feet. 
The elegant ones are lined with plush—that, 
however, is the fashion of the hour: the silk 
circulars lined with fur and worn for the 
past few seasons cost but little more and 
are of enduring value. At the counters 
down stairs are to be seen brocaded velvet 
at $14 per yard, and evening shades in satin 
in pale blue, corn color and pink; satins em- 
broidered in cut gold beads, pearls and 
crystal—the prices of these regal fabrics 
range from $20 to $50 a yard! The up- 
holstery department at this house is very 
fulland complete, showing Cluny, antique, 
and Russia lace curtains at all prices. Bed- 
spreads aud pillow-shams of antique lace 
and satin embroidered squares inserted are 
to be seen at over $100 aset. Atthe same 
time they may be bought as low as $10. 


At Arnold’s everyone goes out of curiosity 
to see the ballroom-like apartment on the 
top floor, where fairy-like fabrics are com- 
bined with snowy velvets, satins and bro- 
cade. The leading houses in Paris, Worth 
and others, are all represented. A wedding 
dress of white satin brocade, adorned with 
pearl passamenterie combined with irrides- 
cent crystal beads and fringe, is made with 
only a moderate train and a high basque 
with elbow sleeves. In all the handsome 
dresses this Fall the material is so heavy that 
fringe instead of lace is used for trimming, 
Brown seems to be the prevailing color for 
everyday wear, though what is called 
hunter’s green is a new tint. Navy blue has 
had its day, but flannel of that color for 
children and grown persons still holds its 
own. Scotch cheviots with borders or for 
handkerchief dresses come in different widths 
—32, 36, 48, 54 inches wide. St. Kilda plaids 
are new and brilliant. Cotelin, a ribbed cloth 
$1.00 a yard, is something new, and for 
durability must be everlasting. Plaid silks 
to trim over plain silks, with jackets of the 
plaid, will be used this winter. For evening 
dresses for young girls tricots and cash- 
meres in pale delicate shades are much 
used. Fichus for neck wear of gold threads 
combined with brilliant colored chenilles are 
shown. Military sashes of Surah silk, the 
ends fringed and tasseled, are to be worn 
with black silks or simple white dresses. In 
collars the open rolling collar is the latest; 
the dresses cut away in front. Nothing is 
worn high but the cloaks for the coldest 
weather. Ties are still used of plain white 
mull muslin edged with simple laces, and 
are always pretty. 


At Johnson’s, a very handsome street suit 


of tea-colored satin combined with mottled 
plush of the same shade was very stylish, 
as was also a seal-brown serge combined 
with a worsted plush made in what was 
called Grecian style, the front cut-away, 
the serge straps buttoning over the plush 
front. In the bonnet department the same 
variety was to be seen; a capote shape 
adorned with a breast that reached entirely 
round the crown, and both were cf a garnet 
color. Small cottage shapes will be worn as 
well as the large flaring hats; if chosen with 
discretion and judgment both may be found 
becoming. Plush used in careful combina- 
tions will be used more than velvet. Chil- 
dren’s hats of white felt are seen here 
trimmed with white velvet or plush and 
small white wings. For young girls the Der- | 
by, either plain or trimmed, with a black or 
navy-blue dotted tie will be worn for school 
and everyday wear. Turbans of feathers 
will be worn more than ever. They are 
more elaborately made than they were last 
year. The staple goods exhibited here are 
of a superior make; there is a Scutch flannel 
with the oil retained in the wool, making 
them medicinal. Vicuna wool socks can be 
bought here at 40 cents a pair in clerical 
greys and other neutral colors. 


Last, but by no means least, Macy’s in 


the improved and new building just fin- 
ished is very sensibly called an emporium. 
It has a gala-like appearance, and probably 
no other store is so thronged as the great 
place where everything can be bought. 
Down stairs their table and house-furnish- 
ing department is most interesting to visit. 
India dinner sets, egg, sardine, asparagus, 
bread dishes Gan be procured, and téa-sets 
of frosted glass. Upstairs the more orna- 
mental porcelain is seen. Japanese Bisque, 
tete-a-tete sets of delicate, wafer-like 
material, smoking sets for gentlemen are 
very handsome. The shoe department next 
has been enlarged and is now fitted up hand- 
somer than any other department in the 
city. Immediately in front of this is the 
doll’s department, with their outfits as com- 
plete as an outfit can be. Handsome fringes 
for curtains, for lambrequins and mantel 
covers are found at reasonable prices... A 
telephone and telegraphic office is in the 
center of the building; writing—desks for the 
convenience of customers. A ladies dress- 
ing-room, fitted up in Georgia pine and 
white marble, is commodious and spacious. 
Books for the holiday season can be bought 
cheaper than at the publishers’. The res- 
taurant where the most delicious lunch can 
can be had in the city is enlarged to twice 
the former capacity. 


BROOKLYN AD 


VERTISEMENTS. 


N EW 


MODERATE PRICES. 


OVINC TON 


SHOW ROOMS 


On Clark Street now ready. ELEGANT STOCK BRONZES, CLOCKS. LARGE AsS- 
SORTMENT BISQUE STATUARY. NEW GOODS OPENING DAILY. 


DINNER SETS 


IN GREAT VARIETY AT LOW PRICES. VERY FINE DESSERT SETS. ALL AT 


BROTHERS, 


Fulton and Clark Streets, Brooklyn. 


GEORGE 


INDOW AND DRUGGETS. 
DOMESTIC RUGS and MATS. 


H. TITUS 


OFFERS A LARGE AND CHOICE STOCK OF 


CARPETS, 


RENT GRADES, AT REDUCED PRICES. 


AN IMMENSE 


n examination of our stock solicited. 


607, 609 & GI! Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


BURT’S SHOES. 


The Best SHOES 


ARE THOSE MADE BY 


EDWIN C. BURT. 


SEND TO 
E. D. BURT & CO., 
287 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
WHO ARE HIS 
SPECIAL AGENTS, 
for their Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Price-List. Goods 
forwarded by mail or ex- 
press. All orders will 
receive 
men- 
tion The 
Christian 
Union. 


AND 


PARTIES 


FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 


Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters, Jellied Game, Boned Tur- 
key, Mottoes, Bridal and Fancy 

Cakes, Flowers, etc., etc. . 
Also, entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver, 
Glass and Table Linen supplied by 


A. THOMPSON, 


30 Clinton St., bet. Pierrepont and Fulton, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


N. B.—Reliable Waiters sent in all cases. 


TENDER FEET, 


A boot or shoe that doesn’t nip the 
or pinch the corns is what every- 
wants. Any cobbler, it has been 
said, can make a shoe, bu 
a good man at his ba 
aneasy fit. A boot should fit the foot 
all over as a glove fits the han 
EDW ARDS, of 166 and 168 Atlantic 
= oe Brooklyn, makes a special 
udy o 
tender feet ean have a boot or shoe 
mad 
MicC 


le that will fit them exactly. The 
omber last is the one used. 


ALANSON CARTER, 


Successor to Darton artzer, §30 Fu 
Screet Brooklyn, N. ites 


Furnaces and Fire-Place Heaters always on 


Wedding Receptions sco 


foot, and persons with / 


JAMES THOMPSON, 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL GROCER, 


121 Atlantic Ave., cor. Henry St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
ALWAYS ON HAND 
PILLSBUBY:S BEST MINNESOTA 

and all other choice brands of flour. - 
The best Creamery and other Butters. 
MOCHA AND JAVA COFFEES. 


Selected Canned Goods of All Kinds, 


and a general assortment of 
FINE FAMILY GROCERIES 
Orders called for and promptly delivered. 


E. DOTY, 
GENT’S FUENISHING STORE 


rge and Choice Assortment of Sy Mm 


DR 
Collars and 4 lgundried equal ton 
213 Fulten S&t.. near 


1839. 188so. 


HARDENBERGH & CO, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


174 Fulton Street, 


Offer a New and Large Stock of Choice and ~ 


F, | Carefully Selected Patterns of 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES, 


Axzminsters, Moquettes, Wiitons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapesti Ys 
Ingrains, Three-Piys. 


ALSO 
Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc.. 
ALL AT LOWEST .PRICES. 


band, and pe no work manner. 


HARDENBERCH & CO. 


| ‘ 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
‘ 
| 
| 
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Fusurance and Financial, 


New YorE, Oct. 2, 1880. 

—The week closes upon a money market 
cheap to repletion, and a stock market 
strong almost to frenzy. St. Paul common, 
which sold ex-dividend one week since, has 
during the week regained its dividend of 314 
percent. Northwest common, that closed a 
week since at 10214, to-night records an 
advance of 514 per cent., and closes 108 bid. 
In each case the advance is caused by large 
purchases of those inside of the direction of 
each property. 

The earnings for the fiscal year, which 
closes in each case on June 30th, 1881, are 
so far in excess of last year, and in excess 
of the expectations of the managers, that 7 
per cent. dividends and an immense surplus 
to carry to the credit of the income account 
in each case are already assured. As com- 
pared with Northwest, the St. Paul seems 
equally assured of large returns, is 14 per 
cent. lower, and therefore ought to be the 
better investment. Buta very large amount 
of the Northwestern stock is held in Amster- 
dam,none of which is likely to come upon the 
market here so long as the staid burghers 
of that conservative bourse, who are well 
represented in the direction, can see earn- 
ings which dwarf the returns from invest- 
ments in the railways of Europe. 

Within the week the telegraph stocks have 
been unsettled by the advent upon the 
board of the American Union. The stock 
opened at about 66, and after selling 


_ up to 67}; settled back to 67 per share, where 


it remains quiet. It is a disturbing ele- 
ment, however, in Western Union, and 
while that property will probably be able to 
pay regular dividends, the stock would be 
much more attractive as an investment if 
its vigorous young rival were out of the 
way. 

The changes in the bank statement are 
merely nominal. With seven and a half 
m'llions coming out on the interest of four 
per cents yesterday and to-day the bank 
averages ought to be up next week. But 


bank averages, like the antics of the stock | ¥ 


market, are often difficult to predict, and in 
respect thereto the hindsight of next Satur- 
day will prove betier than the foresight of 
this. 


—The Boston ‘‘Journal” gives a few recent 
instances, which have come to the know)- 
edge of the police, of carelessness on 
the part of some of Boston’s business men. 
We quote them because of their possible 
value as a hint to business men here and 
elsewhere: Not many nights ago a boy 
who was passing through one of our busi- 
ness streets, which is lined on either side 


with great warehouses, chanced to see a lit- 40 


tle tongue of flame dart up inside of one 
ofthem. He ran for a policeman, analarm 
was turned in promptly, and the depart- 
ment arrived before the flames had extend- 
ed beyond the barrels of waste in which they 
had started. An examination showed that 
in the basement there was an open barrel 
of kerosene, cans and cups saturated with 
oil, and a quantity of other inflammable 
and some explosive materials. In a word, 


there was everything which goes to the 


making of a great conflagration. The fire 
had begun, and the lossof five minutes’ time 
in giving the alarm would probably have 
resulted in the destruction of the block and 
its contents, and very likely in the loss of 
life into the bargain, for the material con- 
tained in the building was such as to make 
it a dangerous trap for firemen. That there 
was not a great and destructive fire was 
certainly not due to any precaution on the 
part of the owner or occupant. If it had 
been designed to leave the way open for 
the burning of the building—which no one 
suspects to have been the case—the thing 
could hardly have been better arranged. 
This is one recent instance of extreme care- 
lessness concerning danger by fire. There 
are dozens of others which migbt be men- 
tioned. In one case, two barrels were found 
at the back of a building filled with a light 


- fibrous substance which had been thor- 


oughly saturated with alcohol, the waste of 
some chemical process. A chance spark or 
the lighted end of a cigar would have been 


sufficient to set the whole thing aflame in 


- an instant, and, if undetected, to burn down 


the neighboring building, filled with in- 
flammables and explosives. In another 
case, a wooden outhouse had been run up in 
anarrow space just outside a brick block, 
and in it were kept barrels of napbtha 


which were open. In still another, oil bar-| grat 


“class secu 
} for our pamphiet 
n 


rels were found piled together in large num- 


. bers in an exposed place, and close to large 


warehouses, and a little flame started by 
accident or wantonness would have set the 
pile ablaze and have swept away the neigh- 
boring buildings. 

—Industrial insurance must be a rather 
expensive affair if the premiums cbarged 
by the Germania Life Insurance Company 
are any criterion. A circular issued by that 
Company voices the thanksgivings of the 
children of Susana Kramer over the receipt 
of $90.66, being the full amount of a policy 
for which deceased had been paying 25 cents 
a week, or at the rate of $13 per annum. 
Mrs. Kramer may have been a special risk 
by reason of advanced age or chronic dis- 
ease, but the document mentions nothing of 
the kind, and, even if it were so, 14 per cent. 
would seem to be a rather steep premium 
for a poor woman to be charged. The ob- 
ject of the circular appears to be to show 
that the $90.66 was the quick and lucky re- 
turn for an investment of ‘‘ only” $6.85, and 
others are thusinvited to jump at the tempt- 
ing bait. If this is ‘‘ industrial insurance” 
the less the poor have of it the better off 
they are, it seems to us.—[ Bulletin. 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 


SATURDAY, OCT. 2. 
Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal! rates.) 


102% 
6s, 1880, c...... 102%, 
1083, 
Bids for State Bonds.— 
Ala.,class A,2 to 5.... 68 |. C. N. C. R.,7s,c. off 90 
CL. A, 674¢|N. C.N.C.R. 78, c. A. O.115 
90° C. N.C. R. 7s, c. off. 90 
Ala., cl. C,2to4.. .... 77 . C. 6s. fag. 66-1900... 11 
18 . C. 6s, tdg. '6%-98..... ll 
Ark,7s, L.R.&Ft.S.iss. 8 .C.n., J. J., 92-8. 19 
Ark. 7s,M.&L. K..... 8 i9 
Ark.7s,L.R.P,.B.4N.0. 84\N.C.C. BR. R...... .... 3 
rk. 7s, M.0. & R. R. C. sp.t.cl. 1, 98-9... 3 
Wl 81Z'N. C. sp. t., 3 
Conn. 6s, 83-4.......... 108 =|N- C- sp. t., cl 3 
Ga. 6s, 86... 104 (N.C. cn. 4s. °10..>%..... 784¢ 
Ga. 79, 1103¢| Ohio 63, °86........... “110 
44 |S. C. 68,a.M. 23,’69,nfd. 34; 
104 ‘Tenn. 6s, o.,’ 
Mich. 7s, °90.... 115 |Tenn. 6s, n., ’92-8-1900.. 31 
Mo: 6s, due or °83...103 [Tenn. fis. n. 8., 31 
Mo. 6s, due ’86......... 26 
Mo. 6s, due ... .... 109 /Va. 6s, n., °67.......... 26 
o. 68,due’89 or °90....109 |Va. 66,cM.............. 90 
Mo., or u., due ’92...11034;Va. 68, xmc............ 
Mo tdg., due’ . |Dis. Col. sm ori 
Mo., H. & St. J., due’89. 107 s. Co OF 
Mo.,H. & St. J.. due’87.10734| Dis. Col., fdg. 5s, "99... 9744 
N. C. 6s, 0. °86-98.. .... Dis. Col. fdg. 5s, sm. .106 
Dis. Col. fdg 5s, r, 99.106 
N.C. N. C. R., °83-4-5..115 
Foreign Exchange.— f0days. 3 days. 
bankers, 48054@181 48154@48. 
BANKING PEPARTUENT 


Office of FISK & HATCH, 
No. 5 Nassaa St., 
New YORK, Sept. 16, 1880. 


We are receiving 80 many letters of in! 4 
as to the terms on which we receive = t 
rms 


and individuals that we find it necessars, in 
order to save clerical laborin replying to each 
separately in manuscript, to issue this Circu- 
lar for the general information of those who 
may desire to open accounts with a private 
banking bouse in this city. 

While we do not solicit deposits, we are pre- 
pared, on the terms mentioned below, to re- 
ceive the accounts of responsible parties in 
good standing. 

1. Except in the case of Baaks, Savings Banks, or 
other well-known Corporations, or of individuals or 
firms whose character and standing are already 
known to us, we require satisfactory references be- 
fore opening an account. 

2. We allow interest at the rate of three per cent. 
per annum on the average monthly balances when 
the same amount to $1,000 or over. On accounts av- 
eraging less than $1,000 for the month we allow no 
interest. 

3. We render accounts current, and credit interest 
as above, on the iast day of each month. 

4. For parties keeping regular deposit accounts 
with us we collect and credit United States, Railr 
and other coupons and dividends payable in this city, 
without charge; make careful inquiries and give the 
best information we can obtain respecting invest- 
ments or other matters of financial interest to them; 
and in general serve their interests in any way in 
which we can be of use to them in our line of busi- 
ness. 

5. We do not discount or buy commercial paper, but 
are atall times prepared to make advances to custom- 
ers and correspondents on U. S. Bonds, or other first- 
class and marketable securities. 

6. All deposits are subject to Check at Sight with- 
out notice. 


One of our firm is a member of the New York 
Stock Exobange, and we give particular atten- 
tion to orders by mail, telegraph or in person. 
for the purchase or sale, on Commission, of 
Investment Bonds and Stocks. 

We continue to buy and sell direct, without 
Commission, all issues and denominations of 
United States Bonds for immediate delivery 


at curre’ t market rates. 
Very respectfully, FISK & HATCH. 


Western FarmMortgages 
Eight Per Cent. 


INTEREST GUARANTEED. PAYABLE AT 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK. 


Security Large and Productive. 

In ten years we have made 3,695 loans without the 
loss of a dollar. Funds wanted to loan on 
rity. For references, etc., 
INS & 
DICKIN- 


BON, 


J.&W.Seligman & Co., 
BANKERS, 
21 Broad St,, New York, 


Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers. 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND MAKE TELE- 
GRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY ON EUROPE,etc. 


THE UNITED STATES LIE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


. (Incorporated 1850.) 
261, 262, 263 and 264 Broadway, N Y. 


81 
SURPLUOUS........... 872,484 06 


T. H BROSNAN, President 


Examine the New Form of Policy issued by the 
United States Life Insurance Cempany 
before insuring elsewhere. 

NOTE THE LIBERALITY ot its TER™S. 
After the peomtame for thrze or more years 
have been paid, upon receiving the required notice 
from the assvtred, the mopany wil) continue the 
Eplicy in force without further payments, for its 
FULL FACE, for sucha period as the ENTIRE 

RESERVE will carry it. 

Shou'!d the death of the insured take place di r- 
ing the continued term of insurance as provide 
for above, the full force of the Policy will be paid 
—no deduction being made for forborne or unpaid 
premiums, excepting in the event of the death oc- 
sting within three years after the original de- 

ult. 


The newfcerm of Endownent Policy provides 
Thatifthe ENTIRE RESERVE isa greater sum 
than the single Premium required to carry the 
full amount of insurance tu the ené of the Endow: 
ment term,the Excess shal! be used asa single 
premium to purcbase a pure endowment, payable 
at theend of the term, thus guaranieeing to the 

licy-holder in every eveat the full value of his 


serve. 

NO SURRENDER of the Policy is required; 
only a notice from the policy-holder, on bianks 
furtished by the Company. 

AFTER THREE YEARS, ALL RESTRICTIONS 
and CONDITIONS in regard to travel. residence, 
occupstion and cause of death are removed, thus 
making the Policies, after three years, INCON- 
FOR ANY CAUSE EXCEPTING 


Office of Middle Department: 
HENRY W. BALDWIN, Sup’t 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 24th, 1880. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
its affairs on the 31st Decembder, 1879. 


Premiums received on Marine 

Risks, from ist January, 1879, to 

8ist December, 1879..............-- $3,699,066 58 
Premiums on Policies not marked 

off ist January, 1879.......-.....-. 1,671,981 91 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,371,048 49 


No Policies have been issued upon — 

Life Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 

nected with Marine Risks. 
marked Off from ist Jan- 
to 3ist December, 1879, 3,875,101 26 

during the 

same period......... . -$1,524,331 04 
Returns of Pre- 


The Company has the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 


1,307,900 00 
000 00 


Real Estate and claims due the 
estimated at......<..... 500, 
Premium Notes & Bills Receivable.. 1,522,826 35 
Cash in Bank... eee. 201,455 16 
Total Amount of Assets...... $12,437,789 51 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Third of February next. 

Fifty per cent. of the outstanding certificates 
of the issue of 1876, will be redeemed and paid to 
the holders thereof, or their legal representa- 
tives, on and after Tuesday, the Third of Febru. 
ary next, from which date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certifi 
cates to pe produced at the time of payment, and 
cancelicd to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 


eevee 


the year ending 3ist December, 1879, for which 
certificates be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Fourth of May next. 
By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. Jones, Horace Gray, 
ES EDMUND W. CoRLIEs, 
W. H. H. Moore, JOHN OTT 
Lewis CuR ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
CHARLES H. Rost. B. MINTURN, 
JaMEs Low, CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
DaviID GrorGce W. LANE, 
Gorpon W. Rosert L. STUART, 
win D. MORGAN, James G. DE FOREST, 
Wu. STURGIS, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
ApDOLPH LEMOYNE, CHARLES D. > 
BENJAMIN H. ILLIAM BRYCE, 
d O. Low, H. F 
E. Dopasz, Vv. Kime, 
RoyaL Tos. B. CODDINGTON, 
Tuomas Younes, Horace K. Tu 
A A. A. RAVEN, 

JouN D. HEWLETT, DEGROOT, 
H. WEsB, Henry CouLins, 
CHARLEs P, BurDETT, JOHN L. 


CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres. 


W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres. | 


A. A. RAVEN; 34 Vice-Pres. 


25 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Buy and Sell on Commission Governments, and 
od oes and Stocks dealt in at the N. Y. Stock 


e. 
HARTFORD SECURITIES 
bought and sold on commission. 
Interest Allowed on Daily Balances. 


WILLIAM B. HATOH, 
THOMAs H. BOUDEN. FRANK JENKINS. 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 
Insurance Co., 


45 William St. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 
French China & English Porcelain 


AT LOW PRICES. 


Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 125 pcs. .$30 00 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces.... 7 00 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces 8 50 
Richly Decorated French China Tea Sets,44 pcs. 12 00 
Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, $4 25; white............ 3 
White English Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces 14 00 
Silver-piated Dinner Knives 

ALSO ALL HOUSE-FUR 
New Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed 
free on application. Estimates furnished. 


C.L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N.Y.City 


Orders boxed and placed on Car or Steamer free of 
charge. Sent C.O.D. or P.O. Money Order. 


DOCTOR GRAYS 


Back Supporting Shoulder Brace 


Is so con- 


ack and= 
draws the 
shoulders 
so as 


circular 
and illus- 


trated 
price-list of 
HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS TO 
MRS. A. FLETCHER & CO., 
6 East 14th St., New York City 


50 Gold, Chromo & Lit’g Cards. (No 2 Alike.) 
Name on, 10c. Clinton Bros, Clintonville, Conn. 


$5 $20 
AGENTS WANTED. 


TAKE THE BEST. 


THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW. 


NEW MONTHLY SERIES. 


HENRY CABOT LODGE, 

JOHN T. MorsE, Jr., | Editors. 
Price, 50 cents a month; $5.00 a year. Speci- 
men cones sent post-paid on receipt of 15 cts. 

AGENTS WANTED, who understand the 
character, scope and value of the REVIEW, to 
cangass for subscribers. Liberal commission 


paid. 
A. 8. BARNES & Co., 111 & 118 William St., N.Y. 


AGENTS NEVER FAIL 


To sell our Nickel Plated Home Lamp, an 
ecause it 


per day athome. Samples worth $5 free. 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. | 


$25 per day proves i 
a bonanza. Its low pies, liberal terms, and rapid 
sales surprise old agen i Address 
HOME AMP co.. Cincinnati, oO. 
CENT 


AK ONEY SELLI 


ouse, 00 

Bick, Manage Children, Treat Accidents, 
Company, 


an 
chines which COMPLET E every nouse- 
keeper wants to know. The most attractive, interestin 
Home Book ever published. Fully endo 
by Clergy. Scholars, the Press, and thousands of - 
cal Housekee -H Fine paper, Clear 
type, Beautiful bind- ings. Low price, Sells 
everywhere. Full description and terms free. Address 
J.C.McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. | 


GESTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest- 
A Selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices re- 
duced 33 per cent. National Pub. Co., Phila., Pa. 


Agents Wanted tor the | orial 
MMENTA TOR 
» bodies best resuits of latest research. Bright and 
readable. 479 illustrations. Many new teatures. Sells 
to all classes. Low in price (Only $3.75). Extra terms. 
Bravier, Garrerson & Co., 66 N. 4th St.. Philadel’a, Pa 


i o W.. kman e 


nt work wanted by everybody. Agents wanted 


| 
i 
i 
it 
te 
i 
q 
| 
if 
structed: 
A the body in 
miums and 
Expenses. ....$840,736 77 
° 
; Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 
is the safest and best in the world; can be attached 
to the Sewing Machine, Piano, Desk, etc.,-and turned 
in any direction to suit the eyes; can not be up- 
set; has aconvenient match box and filling indica- 
—— ‘or. The religious papers indorse all our claims. 
Presid 
celle 


6, 1880. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—President Hayes is in Oregon. 

—Gov. Cornell is much improved. - 

—Boston is to dine Gen. Grant on a large 
scale some time this month. 

—An Oxford student has been making the 
tour of Europe on a bycicle. 

—Ex-Senator Frederick T. Frelinghuysen 
has had a stroke of paralysis. 

—The national debt was reduced durisg 
the month of September $8,974,891.68. 

—The Irish-Republicans held a State con- 
vention at Saratoga September 27th. ~ 

—George William Curtis says that Gen- 
eral Hancock will be the first victim of the 
Fair vote.” 

—Gen. Charles Albright, a leading Peun- 
sylvania lawyer, died at Mauch Chunk Sep- 
tember 28th. 

—lllinois has made a of bones 
in the shape of a skeleton of a mastodon in 
Iroquois County. 

—A colored student, son of a slave, bas 
been chosen class orator by the sophomores 
of Bates College. 

—Frederick Douglass is to deliver the ora- 
tion at the State Fair of the colored people 
of North Carolina. 

—The latest joke in politics is Mr. Jer- 
ome’s club of Independent Republicans 
who are going to vote for Hancock. 

—Queen Victoria is about to re-enter the 
field of authorship with a catalogue descrip- 
tive of all the gifts she has received during 
her reign. 

—If one were to believe the partisan pa- 
pers he would sell out end buy an island in 
the South Sea in the event of the success of 
either party. 

—The corner-stone of the obelisk will be 
laid in Central Park next Saturday af-er- 
noon with masonic ceremonies. It is ex- 
pected that there will be an imposing ma- 
sonic demonstration on the occasion. 

—Garibaldi and his son Chenotti have 
resigned their seats in the Italian Chamber 
of Deputies. giving as a reason for their 
action that they are unable to remain as 
deputiesin a country where liberty is trod- 
den underfoot. 

—The latest act of justice is the suppres- 
sion of the American University of Phila- 
delphia and the Eclectic Medical College of 
Pennsylvania, the institutions whose bogus 
diplomas have brought so much discredit or 
this country. 

—The Empress Eugenie, so the Whitehall 
Review ” states, has decided to leave Eng- 
land, being moved to the determination by 
Parliament’s setting its face definitely 
against the erection of a monument to the 
Prince Imperial in Westminster Abbey. 
She will probably go to reside at her Cha- 
teau of Arenenberg, Switzerland, and her 
present intention is to erect a mausoleum 
wherever she fixes her residence, and re- 
move the remains of her husband and son 
from England. 


ROBBINS FAMI 


No rubbing required. 


THE ART OF CLEANSING FABRICS 


is yet but imperfectly understood by thousands of 
good housekeepers. The numerous devices of fric- 
tion rollers, pounders, squeezers, ers, agitators, 
stesm wash-boilers, etc., have all failed in one or 
more of the three essential points, namely: The 
suving of labor, wear and tear of clothes, or in im- 
perfectly extracting tbe dirt and discoloration. 


WHAT Is IT REMOVES THE DIRT? 


You may ask washerwomen and pomaskonerse. 
and your answer from nine out of tea wil 

* Plenty ef elbuw grease,” or,in other words, la 
borious rubbirg upon the wash-board. And such 
is the case; for you first rub soap upon the cloth, 
anda then you have to rub it into make the di rt 
but does that removeit? No; to do that 
you must first dip itin the water and rub repeat- 
edly to force water through the fabric, again and 
again. That is what remvuves dirtaft-r: aving been 
softened by the chemica' action of the soap. 

The way in which this couid befmost we 
aly accompiished has been developed in the 
KAMILY WASHER AND BLEACHER, Fehich em 
bs ull the above poin 

Mecbunical devices take the entire time of a per- 
son during the whole wash, and will net remvuve 
streaks from clot 

it is harder to operate them than to use the com- 
mon wash-boar They are c:nstantly getting out 
= order, ana weer out in ash: time, With a 

uch devices, as well asthe rubbing board, there’ is 
wear friction and consequent unnecessary qwear and 
tear of ciothing. With the Washer and Bleacher 
there is no friction or wear of the fabric whatever, 
washing, baking and housework are coatem- 
poraneous Operations—the fire doing the washing 
and pontee, while the housewife dves her house- 
wor 
THE PRINCIPLE OF THE WASHER 
AND BLEACHER 

embodies all the essential points. First, we have 
the desired heat. which expands the fabric and 
causes it to discharge the dirt. Second, we obtain 
a powerful suction beneath the ciothes, which pro- 

cuces a rapid downward current or water force, 
and through them. removing the 
dirt. ird, we use alarge body of water, which 
holds the dirtin solution. Fi urth, we usé but a 
small quantity of soap. Fifth, the washing is done 
by water,and not by steam. ‘This process cannot 
injure fabrics. {t cieanses thorvughly, rinsing the 
clo kes being all that is required to complete the 
operation. 
THE OF THE WASHER 

AND BLEACHER IS THIS: 

We have 5 Ib:. of metal, which attains a much 
greater degree of heat than the water surrounda- 
ing it, consequently whe water underneath the 

asher becomes hotter and more expansive than 
in any other part of the boiier, and is thereby 


THE ORIGINAL ANTE: ONLY PERFECY SELF-GPERATING W 
No more yellow clothes nor bard work on washing day. 


get out of order. 


Grows to the surface asi ane tube at the rate | is 


ott.m of the boiler, into which the water is rap- 


rawpD 
As it passes along the channels of the Washer, 
the curved and contracted throats of which pre- 
vent its flowing backward, it becomes hotter and 
hotter, consequently more expansive and more 
forcible, until thrown to the surface,thus pro- 
fading a powerful suction beneath the clothes 
t which the water must pass in a rapid dewn- 
ward ae thereby obtaining a water force « hich 
cannot be obtained any other method known in 
fabrics. u 


SO WATER L OF 
WHICH ARE REQUIRED TO THOROUGHLY 
CLEANSE AND P ANY FABRIC. 

THE IMPROVED WASHER 
has a perfect fitting pipe,and is a combination cf 
metals which does pot become stitay or dirty. It 
comes out of the boiler as b:ight as new. 


THE CAPACITY OF THEWASHER AND 
BLEACHER. 

There are two sizes: No. 1,the Family size; No. 
2, suitable for smull peters. restaurants, and bar- 
ber-shops, D boarding-house 

her is of "metal and cannot 
get out of order 

It will work in any flat bottom boiler. It takes 
only three or four ounces of soapin tez or tweive 
gallons of water. and will wash bed or tabie linen, 
a boilerfu: in ten or fifteen minutes, wearing ap- 
parel in from ten to thirty minutes. 
chemicals—on'y good soap and soft water. 

For LACE CURTAINS this Washer ,\s inva ‘uable, 
It cleanses them as no «ther A gg /Cess Can without 
the slightest danger of injur 

No.2 or small po Png will wash of average 
pieces 1,500 to 2,000 per day. 

For hospitals this Washer is by the 
medical facuity invaiuable, being the ect 
disinfector known, leav:ng the fabrics en 
new. b eachers and chemists it is said to be 
the most efficient method of removing dirt ana 
vegetable matter fr: m fabrics ever known. 

THE INDUCEMENTS WE OFFER. 

We want . local agent in every town in the 
United State 

We want aret-cless men as GENERAT. AGENTS 
—men capable of managing one or more counties. 

= such we give a duly executed certificate of 


agen 
We descriptive circulars for distribution 
among families: al-o large posters for advertising 
in d'rections for usmy are 
sent ea 


Use no 


The retail price No. 1 WASHER, iv New York. 


REWARD 


For any Washing Machine ZL will Wash . Quicker, with Less Labor and Wear and Tear of Olothes than the 


BLEACHER, Pat’d Oct. 3, ’71. 


HER IN THE WORLD. 


It will wash anything from a Jace curtain toa horse blanket, and cannot 
Good Agents Wanted, both Male and Female, to whom “Liberal, inducements are — Agents can make from $10 te $100 | 


8 $3,50; No. 2 WASHER, 25.00; No. 1, $24.00 per 
, $36.60 per doz 

ay SINGLE OR SAMPLE No. 1 WASH- 

BRS. TO YOUR N#AREST RAIL-. 


OFFICK, in any part of th 
United States east or the Mississippi and M 
Rivers, also in Kansus. —_— Arkansas, 
isiana and Texas, for $3.50 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Asto the we refer 
h ao ILK NATIONAL BANK of 


e 
url 
u- 


NEW 


i. 
zeite.’’ Bazaar,” Sprinefieid * Farm 
and Fireside,” St. Louis * Journ! of Agricu!ture,”’ 
“ Free Press.”’ all of have frequentiy 
edit rially endorsed us as wellas our Washer. 


From the Boston “ Youth’s Companion ’”’: 


” This Washer is very simple in construction, yet 
itis the best. Wespeak from nce when we 
say this. Itis the woman's friend, for with 
it the hard of washing almost disappesers 
Rvery hou seheener knows that ordinary modes of 
washing are apt to wear the clothing. With the 
hobbias Washer there is absolutely no wear at all, 
even tothe most delicate iace fabric. We have 
known of this asher for several years, but we 
had no ideathat it was such a prize until we were 
induced togive it atrial; and now with us it has 
taken its place as a household necessity.’’ 


os the N. Y. Weekly “Tribune.,’’ May 19, 


* Washers again! We have several inquiries 
concerning the ROBBINS W ASHER AND BLEACHER, 
It does exactly what is claimed for it, and is cheap 
at ten its cost.” 

In ordering, write plainly your name, post-office, 
county and State. Also the name of the express 
uffice to which you wish the Washer forwarded. 


CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ALL ORDERS. 
’ Remit by Poat-office Order or Registered Le.ter. 
We insure the safe delivery of all Wushers er- 
dered as above. Money may also be sent by draft 
on New York. 
Send for sample and secure a BUSINESS THAT 
WILL PAY YOU WELL. 


BISSELL MANUFACTURING CO, 


50 Barclay St., New York, U. S.A, 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT, 


A cure for Indigestion frightful, 

A bubbling beverage delightful} 

A remedy for every ailm 

C’er which the Bilious 
A laxative, though mild, effective 


fic, 

A won.ierful Satine Speciric— 
Embodying every rare ingredient 

That Mother Nature deemed expedient, 


with kindly libera! hand to fling 
a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hatvezrr & Co., Portland, Me. 


BENSON'S 
CAPCINE 


POROUS PLASTER. 


Over 2000 Druggists have voluntarily offered their 
— to the following, vhich can be seen at our 
office 

Messrs. Seabury & Johnson, 

PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS. 


ast few we have sold various 
orous Plasters. Puysicians and the 
refer 
enson’s Capcine Porous Plaster ” 
to all others 

We consider them one of the very few reliable 


a/\ 


For the 
brands ot 
Pustic 


nto the famous Seltzer Spring. 
$66 
NEW DESIGNS NOW READY. 
HAND-MADE TURKISH RUGS 
Are made by drawing in Rags, Yarns, etc., into one 
of our ae Burlap Patterns. Easy and fascinat- 
rge sample, with hook and full direc- 
mail,{postage paid, on yy, of $1. 


or circular. Agents wan te 
, Propr., Turkish Rug Pattern Co., 339 6th 


F. SKELTON, 


Manufacturer of Awnings, Tents, Flags and Ban- 
Sees Canvas Covers tor Wagons, Trunks and Hamp- 
All kinds ot Canvas and Bunting for Sale. 

Canopies, Dancing Cloths, and 
Camp Chairs to Let at Low Prices. 1278 B BROAD- 
AY, bet. 32d and 33d Sts., New York. 


My New Illustrated Price List describing 


household remedies worthy of confidence. The over 100Goid and Silver Waltham Warcues 
are superior to all other, Porous Plasters or m sentfora3cstamp. It telis how I send 
icines for external use to all partsof U.8. 
ore pay g@ @ny mone ndoubted ref- 
Price 25 cents. erence. White, Joweler, Newark, 


USE DEVOE’S 


=-Brilliant Oil-|= 


DEVOE M’E’G CO., M’f'rs, N. Y, City. 


SEEN THE BEST COAL FARLOP STOVE 7 


Wes 

MIN? Ore RATION, 
ON DURABILITY. 
OLO BY DEAL. EVERYWHERE 


fe S 


MASON & HAMLIN 
CHEST HONORS AT ALL 
CREAT WORLDS EXHIBITIONS 

FOR THIPTEEN YEARS 
58900 ipwa 
FOR EASY PAYMENTS 
per paarter and 

MELUSTR ATED UES OR, 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN 


FURST - -CLASS Printers’ Materials.— 
Strong Blat”’ Ci Cabinets, Chases, 
Printin esses, etc. Biocks for Engravers. 


Pat- 
tern Letters for VANDERBURGH. 


acbinists. 
ELLA & Co., Bolter &  Duteb @ts.. N.Y 


EAVES, Costumer, 63 E. 12th St., N. Y. 


Old Folks Concerts, Church and Sunday-School Tab- 
leaux. Private Theatricals and Sociables furnished 
at reduced raies. Goods sent to all parts of the U. S. 
Special Proposition! 
We'will send by An 


postage of 


ce ebrated 


arties wishing to test 
t before is in 
tity we will send 
receipt 


IA 
LARGE 
ORDERS. ON LAHGE 


Q The Great American Tea Co, 


IMPORTERS 
— and 33 VESEY ST., 
P,-O. Box 4335, New Youx. 


HOLMAN’S 
PAD. 


SIMPLY 
BY 


CURES 
WITHOUT 
ABSORP- 


MEDICINE. TION. 
THE ONLY TRUE MALARIAL ANTIDOTE. 


Dr. Hotman’s Pap is no guess-work remedy—no 
feeble imitative experiment—no purloined hodge 
podge of some other inventor's ideas; itis the orige 
inaland enly genuine curative Pad, the only 
remedy that has an honestly-acquired rightto use 
the title-word ** Pad’ in connection with a treat- 
ment forchronic diseases of the Stomach, Liver and 


TRADE MARK, 


By arecently perfected improvement, effected by 
the addition of vegetable ingredients of newly-dis- 
covered remedial value and absorptive adaptability, 
Dr. Houman has greatly increased the scope of the 
Pad’s usefulness, and appreciably augmenied its 
active curative power. 

This great improvement gives Hoiman’s Pap (with 
its Adjuvants) complete and unfailing control over 
the most persistent and unyielding forms of Chrenic 
Diseases of the Stomach and Liver, as well as 
Malarial Blood-poisoning. 

Howtman’s Paps have cured—and are daily curing— 
diseases of so many kinds, that the list is well-nigh 
interminable. It includes Malarial Poison of 
every type, from Aching Bones and Low Fevers to Chills 
and Dumb Ague; Stomach Diseases, such as Dys- 
pepsia, Indigestion, Sour Stomach, Chronic Diarrhea, 

, Heartburn, &c.,&c.; Liver Disorders, 
like Biliousness, Bilious-Colic, Dangerous Fevers, Sick- 
Headache, Pains in the Side, Bilious-Fevers, Torpid Liver, 
&c., &c. Welldoes this mighty remedy justity the 
eminent Protessor Loomis’s high encomium: “It 1s 
NEARYR A USIVERSAL PANSCHA THAN ANYTHING IN 
Mgpicine!”’ 

The succes - of Hotman’s Paps has inspired imitators 
who offer Pads similar in form and odor to the 
genuine Holman Pad. Beware of these 
bogus and imitation Pads, gotien up only to 
sell on the reputation of the GENUINE 
Holman Pad. 


Each genuine Holman Pad bears the Pri- 

vate Revenue Stamp of the Hotman Pap Com 

PANY, with the above Trade-Mark printed in green. 

fOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DRUGGISTS, 

Or sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
HOLMAN PAD CO., 

P.O. Box 2112. 93 William St.. N. Y. 


$7 2 AWEEK. $i2aday at home easily made. Cost- 
ly outfitfree. Address Trux & Co., Augusta,Me. 


Merchants, Manufacturers, 


Nurse men, Florists, 
Stationers and 
Business People 
everywhere are delighted with, and ~ 
Make and Save Money — 
by using the world-renowned Model 


PRINTING PRESS 


It is large enough to do all the printing required, strong, rapid, 
EASY TO WORK, of dollars worth of wor an boy can it, 


and do hundreds of ape 

twelve styles, both hand and fi peice fom 

$3.00 u 3-cent stam foe wor, analog in, 

use. ** The MODEL PRESS has made me over $60 

month and g prospects ahead.’’—B. ouston, Tex. 
**My MODEL PRgss has over paid for itself already in card 

= alone.""—W, F. WOOLARD, Fairfield Ills. The 
ODEL does all Land e even than you claim for 1t."— 


7 W. ieuhaien & Co. 731 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 


T have wern this Corset 
three d — and ‘broken. bone 
over the ips is b 


I have worn the Ms 
Hip Corset three months 
every bone is still perfect, 


DR. WARNER’S 


Flexible Hip Corset 
Is warranted not P break over the hips. It 
gives ant Figure, and fits with perfect 
ease, with Plain Bust, $1.25; 
with Be Bust (Perfection Corset), $ ae 


WARNER BROS,, 351 N, Y. 


for Amateur Putnam’s Dram-Majors’ 


of 9 stops, with book, oland 

sent ‘Gays? tri MosEY RBETURSED if ot 


New Organ with 2 
nstraments all warranted for 


ee produce a vacuum underneath the Washer at the 
Also to the publishers of the fvilowing-named : 
well-known leading ore ils, viz: Yore— 
“American Agriculturist.” Weekly “Sun,” 
OND, PERFECT CHEMICAL ACTION OF Weekly Times.” Tribune.” Weekly 
Witness,” “World.” “Christian Advo- 
cate,’’* Christian Union,” Christixsn at Work ’’; 
SAVANE 
= 
4 
A LODIL ervine and corrective; 
| 
Hh 
| 
| ANS our 
eipt } 
BLACK 
< ~ poe e 
/ TEA. with. a EN 
\" TEA flavor. Warranted 
to SUITALL TASTES. | 
TEA RIDGE SE 
AY. 


